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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY ®. 1858. 


Notes. 
THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 

The opinion of Lord Mansfield and the Court 
of King’s Bench, in respect to the law of libel, 
still occupied public attention, and was from time 
to time brought under consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and during these discussions the Candor 
pamphlets were reprinted, and went through edi- 
tion after edition. 

At length, in 1770, the filing of five ex officio 
informations against booksellers brought the sub- 
ject once again into fierce discussion ; and then, 
in anticipation of proceedings in Parliament, out 
came Another Letter to Mr. Almon in Matter of 
Libel, dated Aug. 5, 1770, with a Postscript of 
thirty pages. This was quickly followed by A 
Second Postscript, separately published. It may 
be just worth while to notice that all the former 
pamphlets had been published by Almon, but that 
this Second Postscript was published by Miller ; 
although the title-page sets forth that it was 
written “ by the Author of that Letter.” 

There can be little doubt that this Letter and 
Postscript were by Candor. We have the same 
sort of indirect acknowledgment ;—thus, “ when I 


first entered of the law,” “long retreated from the 
battle of the bar,” “when i was formerly of 
Gray's Inn;" and to strengthen other proofs, all 
the Candor pamphlets are advertised at the end 
of the Second Postscript, and no other books or 


pamphlets. Internal evidence is, however, con- 
clusive. The principles advocated are the same ; 
the personal feelings of the writer the same — the 
same strong feelings, and for the same reasons, 
against Mansfield throughout — the same doubt- 
ful commendation of Hardwicke, with like qualifi- 
cations — the like approval of judges publishing 
their opinions ; the writer would have it made a 
duty of office — the same disposition to sneer at 
the Scotch, at Hume and his History — the same 
ostentatious condemnation of libels and libellers 
— scorn of noisy patriots, Horne, &c.—the mobi- 
lity and their hobby-horse Jack of Aylesbury — 
scorn of Sandwich and his hypocrisy in dragging 
the Essay on Woman before the public. It was 
when the question of ex officio informations was 
under discussion, Nov. 27, 1770, that Burke re- 
ferred to Another Letter. 

“T will say nothing on light rumours,” said Burke; 
“but will any one tell me they are light rumours? Will 
the pamphlet published last summer tell me that? Was 
that a mean and contemptible performance? and has it 
made no execution with the public? It is written by a 
person of great professional knowledge. Sir, he has 
watched the movements of a certain great person with 
as much vigilance as we watch the Constitution. Will 
they say that such a book should walk through the 





ublic without enquiry? In reading it, good God! said 
, that a man of these talents should not have been a 
member of either House of Parliament! If he had he 
would have been active. How he would have despised 
all favorites of the people; all friends of tyranny! He 
would have opened the grievance; he would have probed 
it to the bottom.” 

The last trace that I find of this great consti- 
tutional writer is in a Summary of the Law of 
Libel, by Phileleutherus Anglicanus, addressed in 
four Letters to H. 8. Woodfall, and originally 
published in the Public Advertizer, and subse- 
quently collected and published by Bladon, 1771. 

This Summary professes to be written by a spe- 
culative, not a practising lawyer. By a lawyer 
certainly, and I have little doubt by Candor. In- 
ternal evidence is strong, though always open to 
dispute ; but Almon says (Scarce Tracts, i. 274.), 
in a note on Libels and Warrants, “the author 
[of L. & W.] wrote several observations” upon 
the trial of Almon in 1770, and he quotes from 
these “several observations,” and the passage 
quoted is taken from the fourth of the letters 
by Phileleutherus Anglicanus (p. 22.). Though 
Almon does not in that place mention the Sum- 
mary by name, and does not, by note or com- 
ment, say who was the writer, even though he 
republished the Letters in Scarce Tracts (vol. iv.), 
this extract and statement proves that he knew, 
or believed, they were written by “Candor.” It 
may be an additional evidence of the parentage of 
these four Letters and of the Candor pamphlets, 
that he, Almon, published the four immediately 
after Another Letter, in vol. iv. Scarce Tracts: 
and it must be considered conclusive, as in the 
Memoirs of Almon, though not avowedly written 
by Almon, the whole letter from which the ex- 
tract is taken is quoted, and stated to have been 
written by the author of the Letter on Libels 
(p. 73.). 

With a few speculative words on the authorship 
I shall conclude. D. E. 


THE RAWLINSON MANUSCRIPTS. 

An interesting article appeared in The Athe- 
neum of 30th ult. suggesting the publication of a 
Catalogue to the Rawlinson Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian, so that this mass of curious historical and 
biographical information may be made available 
to antiquaries and literary inquirers. Cambridge 
has made accessible the rich treasures of ‘Thomas 
Baker, by the publication of an Zndex to his Manu- 
scripts, and Mr. Coxe has acquainted us with the 
contents of most of the college libraries at Oxford 
in his useful Catalogue ; ‘but Dr. Rawlinson’s 
murfificent collection, for now above a century, 
has been comparatively unavailable to literary stu- 
dents for want of a comprehensive Catalogue. It 
appears that an Index was compiled, but never 
printed; for Mr. John Price, librarian of the 
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Bodleian, in a letter to Mr. Gough, dated Nov. 10, 
1779, says, “ We have a MS. catalogue of most of 
Rawlinson’s manuscripts, &c.; but when it will be 

rinted I cannot say. The revenue of our press, 
by some late determinations in parliament, has 
sunk very much, and will not admit our under- 
taking any unsaleable works. Thus, I fear, our 
Catalogue will remain unprinted, at least for some 
time.” 

To Dr. Rawlinson the friends of literature are 
under lasting obligations as a collector of old 
manuscripts, many of which he preserved from 
destruction by invariably purchasing all that were 
offered for sale. About Eft volumes of Pepys’s 
MSS. which remained at York Buildings, were 
ultimately lost to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
but were fortunately obtained by Dr. Rawlinson, 
and included in his bequest to the Bodleian. 
Rawlinson's MS. collections for the continuation of 
Wood's Athene Ozonienses enabled Dr. Bliss to 
enrich the last edition of that useful work with 
much valuable matter; and the additional minutes 
or memoirs to the Life of Anthony Wood, from 
the year 1673 to 1695, were taken from a MS. 
written by Rawlinson from Wood's pocket Al- 
manacks. In this collection also will be found the 
literary correspondence of that learned ritualist, 
Charles Wheatly, which some day or other may 
be thought worthy of publication. To Rawlinson 
we are indebted for that interesting Diary, Reliquie 
Hearniane, the Doctor having paid one hundred 
guineas to the widow of Dr. William Bedford for 
this curious document and Hearne’s other manu- 
scripts. Here, too, are to be found collections for 
a history of those remarkable men—the Non- 
jurors—which seem to have escaped the researches 
of Mr. Lathbury when he wrote his History of the 
Nonjurors.*. One of Rawlinson’s earliest and fa- 
vourite pursuits was that of Topography, and like 
a wise student he not only made Notes, but printed 
his Queries for circulation among the literary 
brotherhood. As long as Curll kept to this line of 
literature, it is not to be doubted but that he re- 
ceived considerable patronage and assistance from 
the Doctor.t 








* The lovers of English literature are greatly indebted 
to the Nonjurors; for to the labours and researches of 
Dr. Rawlinson, Thomas Hearne, and Thomas Baker, Coll. 
Joan. socius ejectus, we must add those of Dr. George 
Hickes, Jeremy Collier, Charles Leslie, Henry Dodwell, 
and Thomas Brett. There were giants in those days; 
what are we with our Parlour, Cabinet, and Family li- 
braries ? 

+ Since the above was written, I find that the Rev. F. 
C. Hingeston has discovered among the Rawlinson MSS, 
(Poet., 118.) a copy of Capgrave’s Life of St. Katharine, 
probably written at the end of the fifteenth centurypand 
which belonged at one time to Sir Henry Spelman, who 
has written on the fly-leaf at the beginning a curious in- 
troductory notice. Capgrave’s Chronicle, xxix. and 


885., just published under the direction of the Master of 
the Holls, : 





Dr. Rawlinson died at Islington on April 6, 
1755, and was buried in the north aisle of St. 
Giles's church, Oxford. In his will, dated June 
2, 1752, he says — 


“Tdo give and bequeath unto the Chancellor, Masters 
and Scholars of the University of Oxford, whether by that 
or by any other name, title or distinction legally reputed 
or known, and to their successors; all and singular my 
manuscripts in whatsoever language or of whatsoever 
kind, whether bound or unbound or on paper, vellum or 
otherwise (save and except all private papers and letters ; 
and also, all books, slips, papers, or writings of accompts, 
or relative thereto) to be reposited and placed in the 
Bodleian library; there, or in such other place as they in 
their discretion shall deem and conclude most proper for 
the public utility, use, and benefit of the said University 
and its members; and also of all others, properly and 
with leave resorting and applying thereto with a view to 
the public good. And I do request and desire the Chan- 
cellor, Masters and Scholars aforesaid to keep the same 
separate and apart from every other collection, and to 
be particularly careful thereof, more especially of those 
relating to themselves, and extracted from their public 
registers; of which they will find I have made large 
collections.” 


In the Fourth Codicil he farther adds — 


“ Whereas I have made large collections wrote in 
books, and have had other papers communicated to me 
by persons now living and by others since dead, and have 
also copies of University registers, all relating to my con- 
tinuation of Wood’s Athene Oxon. and History of the 
City of Oxford, and greatly improved by me with several 
drawings of publick buildings relating to the latter, and 
have also made collections for an account of the clergy 
and laity non-compliers after the year one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight, and have also purchased 
several little pocket volumes mostly bound in parchment 
or vellum, and wrote or collected by the late Mr. Thomas 
Hearne; I do hereby give the same to the University of 
Oxford: and also my manuscript note books of my travels 
contained in eight or more pocket Volumes; and do 
order and direct they be separated from the rest of my 
manuscripts given to the said University, and that they 
be closely and together locked up in one or both of my 
red Russia leather trunks, and with the rest of my manu- 
scripts sent to Oxford, and the key or keys thereof to be 
delivered to and kept by the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for the time being; the trunks to be kept in some 
dry place he shall appoint, and not to be opened till seven 
years after my decease.” 


Having occasion a few years since to consult the 
Rawlinson collection, I made a Note of several 
papers which passed under my eye; but meagre 
as is my list, its publication may probably be of 
some utility to those engaged in historical and 
literary researches. 


Rawlinson MSS. A» 


Nos. 1. to 67. Secretary Thurloe’s Papers, 1638 to 1660. 

193. The Duty of the Principal Officers of His Majesty's 
Navy jointly considered. By the Earl of Northumber- 
land, dated Nov. 14, 1640. 

275. Letters and original papers to Dr. W. Wake, Bp. 
of Lincoln, afterwards Abp. of Canterbury. 

289. Alphabetical List of Early English Printers, with 
the dates of their Works, in the handwriting of Thos. 


Rawlinson. Also a great number of original and other 
documents of various kinds between the leaves. 
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802. Papers relating to the Old and New East India 
Companies. 

305. Original Papers relating to the Bermudas. 

311. Papers relating to the Rebellion of Scotland, 
1715. 

312. Original Papers relative to Jamaica (during the 
governorship of Lord Archibald Hamilton), and other 
West India Islands. 

313. Journal of a Voyage to and from Bengal, 1733, &c. 

314. Naval Courts Martial, 1673—79. 

315. Itinerarium Mundi: A Memorial of certain 
Voyages, Journies, &c., performed in England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Turkey, East India, China, St. 
Lawrence, Sumatra, Denmark, Prussia, Polonia, &c. By 
Peter Mundy. 

816. Capt. Jenifer’s Journal from London to Lisbon, 
1672. 

317. S. H. Wallop’s Account of Ireland from Sept. 
1588 to 1591. 

wr - John Narborough’s Journal of Voyages, 
1669-71. 

334. Sea Journal, and Memoirs of the East India Trade. 
— Description of the Diamond Mines in Borneo. — Of 
Drugs, &c. 

335. Sea Journals of Capt. Francis Drake, &c., to the 
East Indies, &c. 

336. Papers about the Customs—the Jews—Shipping— 
Hidden Treasure — Abuses of Pious Gifts — Registering 
Lands—Popery — Lands for Superstitious Uses—English 
Linen Manufacture— Value of Land in Cornwall — Poor 
Debtors — Law Charges — Melting Coin — Dissenting 
Clergy. 

337. A Table of all the printed Precedents of Pleadings, 
Writs, and Returns of Writs, &c., contained in the Book 
of Reports, methodically digested by John Allen. 

338. A Treatise by Aleyn Chartir, called Quadrilouque, 
or Tetralogus. 

366. An old English Poem in 7 Parts: viz. 1. Of Man. 
2. Of the World. 3. Of Death. 4. Of the Pains of Pur- 
gatory. 5. Of Judgment. 6. Of the Pains of Hell. 7. 
Of the Joys of Heaven. [Said to be Rich. Hampole’s 
Prick of Conscience. } * 

378. Albertus de Ferrariis De Horis Canonicis. 

379. A Sceptical Discourse concerning the Everlasting 
Torments of Hell. By N. N. 

382. The Second Exhortation of H. N. [Henry Nicho- 
las? ] concerning the Seven Sacraments. 

883. Johannis de Burgo, Liber de VII. Sacramentis; 
dictus “ Pupilla Oculi.” 

397. A most familiar Explanation of the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism. By Joseph Alleine. 8vo. Lond., 
1682, with interleaved MS. notes. 4to. 

400. Considerations concerning the Advancement of 
Trade. 2. On the Advantage of the East India Trade to 
England. 

435. A Discourse concerning Episcopacy between a 
Conformist and Nonconformist: in form of a Dialogue. 
Part II. 

441. Peter Smart, Prebend of Durham. Answer to the 
York Censure; with another Answer interleaved. Paral- 
lels of Articles— Objections gathered out of the Articles 
exhibited by Mr. Cosins and his fellows, with Answers 
to the same. Answers given in to Parliament from G. 
Stanhope, H. Wickham, and P. Hodgson, in consequence 
of P. Smart’s declaration exhibited in Parliament — Ob- 
jections and Answers — Index — Heads of things handled 
in the Sermon. 

443. Sermons preached by H. Prichard from 1701, at 
various times. Vol. I. 

457. Pepys’s Answers to certain Observations made 





_* “ Nassyngton,” in marginal note. 


upon the Proceedings of the Officers of the Navy about 

the management of the late War: dated Nov. 27, 1669. 

458. Orders for the Government of the Navy to prevent 
| Abuses by the principal Officers and other subordinate 

Ministers. 

459. Answer to the above. 

460. Papers about a Wet-dock at Chatham. 

461. Admiralty Letters from 9 Aug. to 7 Jan. 1653-4. 
—Navy Accounts from 4 July 1654, to 19 Feb. 1654-5. 

462. Instructions of Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, 
to the Navy, 1646. 

463. Discourses of Marine Affairs between the Admiral 
| and a Sea-Captain. In Six Dialogues. 

464. A Collection of loose papers of Enquiry into the 
| State of the Navy and Management at the Navy-board 
| preparative to Pepys’s representation thereof to Charles 
IL, 1684, and to James II., 1685-6. 

465. Patents, Commissions, Warrants, Orders in Coun- 
cil, Instructions to the Officers of the Navy-board, and of 
the Navy, from 1660 to 1716. 

466. Papers relating to the Purchase of Lands for the 
Purpose of fortifying Portsmouth, Chatham, and Har- 
wich. — Papers about the duties of the Navy Officers. 

467. Capt. John Wood’s Voyage of Discovery of a Pas- 
sage by the N. E. to Japan and China; containing the 
Journals of the Speedwell and of the Prosperous.—Ob- 
servations on the Voyage, and Description of the Land. 

468. Earl of Sandwich’s Narrative of a Sea-fight with 
the Dutch, 1665. 

485. A Detail of Events during the Reign of King 
James, while Somerset was in favour. 

486. A Friend to Cesar: a Proposal for the Payment 
of His Majesty’s Treasure granted by Parliament for 

expences, Ordinary and Extraordinary. 

488. An Unhappie View of the whole Behaviour of my 
Lord Duke of Buckingham at the French Islands: se- 
cretly discovered by Colonel William Fleetwood. 

489. The History of Henry III., by Sir John Speed. 

490. Copies of the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
called the Black Acts. 

491. Valor Beneficiorum Eccles, Hibern. temp. Hen. 
VIIL, Eliz., Jac. I., Car. I. 

Dr. Richard Rawlinson was a younger brother 
of that eminent antiquary, Thomas Rawlinson, 
from whom Addison is said to have drawn his 
character of Tom Folio, in No. 158. of The Tatler. 
Thomas was also a great collector of books, and 
himself a man of learning, as well as patron of 
those who were so. His manuscripts took six- 
teen days to sell, commencing on March 4, 1733-4. 

J. YEoOwsELL. 


13. Myddelton Place, Sadler's Wells. 





FULGENTIUS ON THE STATE OF RELIGION IN 
ENGLAND. 


While searching lately a heap of MSS. relating 
to the state of religion in England, among Sir 
Roger Twysden’s collections, I stumbled upon the 
following extract of a letter from Fulgentius. 

There is no superscription, so that I cannot de- 
cide upon the party to whom it was addressed — 
perhaps to Sir Sen himself, for he certainly was 
in correspondence with Fulgentius—or it may 
have been addressed to Biondi, who was a corre- 
spondent both of Fulgentius and Sir Roger, and 
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likewise a personal friend of the latter. The ex- | 
ression “da voi” would rather point to an Eng- | 
ish correspondent. Be this as it may, the letter | 

is very interesting, as illustrating the feeling at 
Rome, just at that critical time, with regard to | 
Laud's tendencies; and there may haply be some | 
truth in the facts at which Fulgentius glances. 
Lams. B. Larxrne. | 


“ Ex literis P. Fulgentii 


Servite alumni Patris Pauli. 
Venetiis, 5 Novembris, 1638, 
sua propria manu scriptis. 

“La Fama, che sempre piu accresse quanto 
viene piu di lontano, ci porte, que anco da voi, 
in quei pacifici regni, si cominci turbare, per | 
causa di Religione et si armi contra Scozzesi : 
cattivi principii si sia vero que rompa la quiete, | 
rispetto di Religione quale e durata ‘in hoc con- 
cussi orbis motu,’ senza che I’ hebbi potula turbare | 
interesse tanto grande quanto vedere la figlia et | 
poi sorella e ripoti ridotti a fortuna privata. Le | 
voglio raccontar una vanita, ma tanto publica in 
Italia che viene creduta non come profetia ma 
come historia. Perche il Papa visto di 71 anni, 
con 14 luochi per Cardinali per qualunque modo 
mai sié lasciato indur a far promotione cosa piu 
non occorsa che non si accomodino li Nipoti. La 
fama sparge, che e perche vuole metterci I’ arci 
vescovo di Canturberi con altri prelati Inglesi, 
essendo sul maturarsi il negotio de la conversione 
del Re, et Regno; et questo non si dice gia tra’ | | 
volgo ma da grandi, et mi e incontrato sentirne | 
parlar da un gran Prelato. 

“E perche mi venne detto essere negotio arduo, 
da non — cosi tosto che’ | Papa donnesse 
percio diferir la promotione, mi fu adotto con- 
tanto impeto che non so, che il Papa ha alla Corte 
dei Inglesi un Prelato che lo tratto. Et il Re un 
suo apresso il Papa; che la Regina I’ ha gia con- 
cluso, che il Cardinale Barberino ne ha espressa 
rivelatione con tante altre facende che mi fu forza 
erederli senza volevo sentirni chiamar in Tribu- 
nale per Fantasia. Ho assad, &c. 

* Diu™? Cord™ Ser. 
“J. Fureentio. 

“Vent, 5, 9°", 1638.” 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


I cut the following table out of a local news- 
per, some months ago, for the purpose of 
orwarding to ““N. & Q.” Should it find a nook 
therein, and a place in the Index, it will be con- 
venient for reference. K. P. D. E. 


“ A Table showing the Yearly Average Price of Wheat per 
Quarter from 164i, 

“ The following table was compiled under the direction 

and superintendence of Mr. Henry 8. Bright, of Hull (the 








regular weekly correspondent of the Mark Lane Express), 
and published by him in the year 1854: ) 














| 

AD. 5s. d.| Av. s. djap. s. djaAD « a 
1641...57  1|1695...47 1/1749...82 10] 1803...58 10 
1642...62 2 | 1696...68 1} 1750...28 10] 1804...62 3 
1643...59 10 | 1697...53 4/1751...84 2]1805...89 9 
1644...61 3|1698...60 9|1752...37 2]1806...79 1 
1645...51 3 | 1699...56 10/1753...89 8|1807...75 4 
1646...42 8 | 1700,..85 6) 1754...80 9] 1808...81 4 
1647..65 5|1701...88 5/|1755...80 1]1809...97 4 
1648...75 6|1702...26 2)1756...40 1]1810.106 5 
1649...71 1/|1703...32 0|1757...538 4]1811...95 3 
1650...68 1/1704...41 4/1758...44 5|1812.196 6 
1651...65 2|1705...26 8/1759...85 8|1813.109 9 
1652...44 0|1706...23 1/1760...82 5|1814...74 4 
1653...81 6|1707...25 4/1761...26 9|1815...65 7 
1654...28 1]|1708...86 10| 1762...84 8|1816...78 6 
1655...29 7|1709...69 9/|1763...36 1|1817...96 11 
1656...88 2|1710...69 4/1764...41 5|1818...86 3 
1657...41 5|1711...48 0/|1765...48 0/|1819...74 6 
1658...57 9|1712...41 2|1766...48 1]|1820...67 10 
1659...58 8|1713...45 4/1767...47 4|1821...56 1 
1660...50 2|1714...44 9/1768...53 9|1822...44 7 
1661...62 2|1715...88 2/1769...40 7|1823...53 4 
1662...65 9|1716...42 8 | 1770. 43 6] 1824...63 11 
1663...50 8|1717...40 7/1771...47 2]1825...68 6 
1664...36 0|1718...34 6/1772...50 8|1826...58 8 
1665...43 10|1719,..31 1/1773...51 0|1827...58 6 
1666...32 0 | 1720...82 10 | 1774. 52 8|1828...60 5 
1667...82 0|1721...88 4/1775...48 4] 1829...66 3 
1668...35 6 | 1722...32 1776...88 2) 1830...64 8 
1669...39 5|1723...80 10/1777...45 6|1831...66 4 
1670...87 0|1724...82 10/1778...42 0/|1882...58 8 
1671...87 4|1725...43 1/1779...88 8|1833,..52 11 
1672...36 5 | 1726...40 10/1780...85 8|1884...46 2 
1673...41 5|1727...87 4/1781...44 8|1885...39 4 
1674...61 0|1728...48 5|1782...47 10/ 1836,..48 9 
1675...57 5|1729...41 7|1783...52 8| 1837...55 10 
1676...38 9|1730...82 5|1784...48 10] 1838...64 4 
1677...37 4|1731...29 2]|1785...51 10] 1839...70 6 
1678.. 52 5|1732...28 8|1786...38 10]1840...66 4 
1679...538 4|1733...25 2|1787...41 2]|1841...64 5 
1680...40 0|1784...30 9/1788...45 0)1842...57 5 
1681...41 5|1735...38 2/1789...51 2|1843...50 2 
1682...39 1]|1736...35 10/1790...54 9/1844...51 3 
1683...35 6] 1787...88 9/|1791...41 7/|1845...50 9 
1684...39 1]1738...81 6/1792...43 0] 1846...54 9 
1685...41 5|1739...34 2/1793...49 3/|1847...69 5 
1686...30 2|1740...45 1/1794...52 3] 1848...50 6 
1687...22 4]1741...41 51|1795...75 2|1849,..44 6 
1688...40 10 | 1742...30 2]|1796...78 7|1850...40 4 
1689...26 8|1743...22 1]1797...58 9]1851...38 7 
1690...30 9|1744...22 11/1798...51 10] 1852...41 0 
1691...30 2|1745...24 5/1799...69 0|1853...53 3 
1692...41 5|1746...84 8|1800.113 10] 1854...72 7 
1698...60 1]|1747...30 11|1801.119 6] 1855...74 9 
1694...56 10 | 1748...82 10 | 1802 69 10 














PETER DE TRAZAYLLE. 


On Friday, January 29, 1858, was a sale by 
auction, by Mr. S. Mills, of the live and dead 
stock and other effects of the late Peter de 
Trazaylle, Esq., on the premises, Hurst Green, 
Salehurst, Sussex. Whilst driving in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place of sale that day, I heard 
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the following anecdotes of this celebrated indi- 
vidual, which may not be considered uninter- 
esting to your readers ; upon which, too, I append 
a Query. 

Peter de Trazaylle was a French officer, and 
one day, whilst in pursuit of the Duké of York, 
during the campaigns in Holland, overtook his 
Royal Highness on the banks of a river his horse 
refused to swim across: instead of taking the 
Duke a prisoner, he, traitorously to his own 
country, exchanged animals, and then followed 
the Duke to the British lines. For this service 
he received from the government a pension of 
800/., which he enjoyed to his death. 

Query, What river, and which of the Holland 
campaigns ? 

As far as I could learn, upon his reaching Eng- 
land, he settled at Salehurst, cultivating a small 
farm’ in a very eccentric manner. Dreading 
danger from the revolutionary leaders in Paris, 
he fitted up his residence in a peculiar method 
with tubes, so that the smallest noise, the pat-fall 
of a cat in any of the rooms, could be conveyed to 
his own bed-chamber ; in which too, close by his 
pillow, he had a contrivance so adapted as to throw 
an instantaneous light over every object therein. 

The effects sold were extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous ; amongst which may be enumerated a 
curricle, with pole and leather hood, of the fashion 
of the commencement of the present century ; 
old iron hoops, at least, it was said, three tons; hops 
of the growths of 1846, 7, 8, for which he had 
never been able to obtain the prices he wanted. 
Amongst his eccentricities may be mentioned 
that he locked up for twenty-two years a pony, 
because one night it broke the bounds he assigned 
it ; and another horse which jibbed one day with 
him, he served similarly, sentencing him in the 
following words: “Ah, ah! my good fellow, if 

ou will not go now, you never shall go again.” 

‘his animal, and his fellow sufferer, which never 
had done a day's work, were both broken-winded 
through eatmg only dry food. 

Arrep Joun Dunk. 

Noviomagus. 


FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLINGS, 


1. From York Breviary in Sion College, fif- 
teenth century : 
“ Tha for thy passion 

Grante us for syn contrition, 

Shrift and Satisfaction, 

And of all Synnis remission, 
Or that we hem wrynde,* (mynde?) 

And in all vices and tribulation 

Be our Sucour and Salvation ; 

And grante us all thy benedictions 
And blisse withouten ende. 


“ Robertus Gilbarm, Rector Eccte.” 





* The first two letters of this word may be wrong. 








2. Cure for fever, &c: 

“Scribe in tribus oblatis: in primo Pater est alpha et 
oo, in secundo Filius est veritas, in tertio Spiritus Sanc- 
tus est remedium, et da febritanti per tres dies ante acces- 
sionem, ordine quo scribuntur, et si adhuc non proderit, 
repete iterum atque iterum, et tunc Sanus fiet aut nun- 
quam.” 

“Ttem contra febres: 

“Divide pomum in tres partes; in prima scribe + on 
Thi + on leo +on filius. In secunda + on ovis+on Aries + 
on agnus. In tertia+ on Pater +on Gloria + on Veritas, et 
postea da febritanti ad comedendum.” 


These I take to be of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. They and the following are from 
an early English written book of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 


“ Kari (? ) asserunt quod si mulier radicem filicis cum 
vino bibat, eam concipere non permittit. Filix est Gallice 
Feuger de chene et Anglice Everfern.” 


3. From English MS., fourteenth century : 


facere potes 
ry; _) Credere : audis 
N + mnia que< ©; 
oli + dicere 4 4 Scis 
concupiscere Vides,” 


4. From a copy of Kettlewell’s Practical Be- 
liever, which I have : 
« Ex dono Rev. Johi Kettlewell (to present — 
“J. W.” 


At the end is “ Ralph Hopton’s booke ; 1693,” to 
which some friend has added, 

“This is not R. H. as above his booke, Butt James 
Wass of Romonby,” 
showing that borrowers then, as now, did not al- 
ways remember to return one’s books. J.C. J. 


Minor Motes. 


Selden's Table-Talk. — If the following be not 
elsewhere recorded, it seems worthy of preser- 
vation in “N, & Q,”: 

“The House of Parlament once making a question, 
whether they had best admit Bp. Usher to the assembly 
of divines, Mr. Selden said, they had as good inquire, 
whether they had best admit Inigo Jones, the King’s 
Architect, to the Company of Mous-trapmakers,” &c. — 
From Antony Wood, Hearne’s Lib. Nig. Scaccarii, App. 


xi. 
F. S. A. 


Statue of William 111.—In Windele’s very in- 
teresting Notices of the City of Cork, Gougaun 
Barra, Glengariff, and Killarney (of which a new 
edition, I believe, is soon to appear, and which is 
well worthy of being reprinted), I have met with 
the following particulars : 

“In the County Grand Jury Room [in Cork] is a 
wooden statue of William IIL., the history of which is not 
a little curious. It originally represented his father-in- 
law, James; but on his downfall the statue was dis- 
honourably flung aside, having however been first, for 
the sins of the original, decapitated. For several years it 
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had been neglected under the stairs leading to the offices, 
until the —s of the old Court-House (King’s Old 
Castle) in 1806, when it was once more placed on a pe- 
destal in the Grand Jury Room, and the lost head replaced 
by that of William. From the old it was removed to the 
new Grand Jury Room, by order, in 1836.” — P. 21. 


This is not the first instance of the statue of one 
man being made to represent another. Asuna. 





City Swords. — 


“There are four swords belonging to the citizens of 
London. 1. The Sword of State, borne before the Lord 
Mayor, as the emblem of his civic authority. This is the 
sword which is surrendered to the Sovereign at Temple Bar, 
when she comes within the City of London. 2. Another 
is called the Pearl Sword, from the nature of its orna- 
ments, and is carried before the Lord Mayor on all occa- 
sions of ceremony or festivity. 3. The third is a Sword 
rem at the Central Criminal Court, above the Lord 

ayor’s chair. 4. The fourth is a Black Sword, to be 
used in Lent, and on days of public fasts, and on the 
death of any of the Royal Family.” — City Press. 

Anon. 


Longevity.—The obituary column of the Morn- 
ing Post of this day (Jan. 30, '58.) appears to me 
to present something very sanetabi. Out of 
the thirty-five deaths therein recorded, with the 
ages given, there will be found under sixty years 
of age twelve, of the remaining twenty-three 


Upwards of 60 and under 70 - 

70 and under 80 - ° 

In 80th year and upwards - 

One (female) 95 years - 

And for climax the following entry: 
“On the 8th inst., at Bishop Lydiard, near Taun- 

ton, Somersetshire, Mrs. Elizabeth Miles, in her one 

hundred and twelfth year - - - s 


23 
ANon. 


Tenby (Pembrokeshire), Response to an old Tra- 
dition. —In The Times newspaper of Feb. 10, it 
is stated that : — 


“ The fishermen of Tenby have been fortunate enough 
to discover an excellent bank of codfish off that town, 
and so productive is it proving that they are taking an 
enormous quantity of fish. It appears that it is a bank 
which formerly proved most valuable, but which had been 
lost. In consequence of the increased take, the wholesale 
price has fallen as low as 1s. each, sometimes for fish 
weighing 30 lbs.” 


In that somewhat rare book, Norris's Etchings 
of Tenby, 1812 (p. 82.), this bank of cod is re- 
ferred to : — 


“ There is a tradition of some extraordinary Bank or 
Rock at Sea, called Will’s Mark, on which the greatest 
abundance, and every variety of fish, was formerly taken. 
This spot is now no longer to be found. The loss is said to 
have been a judgement on Tenby for some enormity per- 
petrated by its inhabitants. So severe is the punishment, 
that every native is incapacitated from all future dis- 
covery for ever. Strangers have occasionally been di- 
rected to it by chance or sagacity,” &c, 


There is a curious MS. among the papers of the 
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corporation, quoted by Norris, which evidences 
the solicitude with which the town of Tenby 
formerly noted the bearings of the rock; nor is 
this to be wondered at, when, to quote the MS., 
“there hath been such abundance of God Bless- 
ings in fish on the said Rock as that the town of 
Tenby and the Key therein were first builded b 
the benefit of the fish that were taken thereon.” 
And farther, “that there is about it Millwell, Ling, 
Congers, Breams, Gernets, and all kinds of Sea fish, 
God's plenty thereof, and fowls do flock about it 
very much in the Summey.” 

J. Craupe WEssTER. 

Middle Temple. 


Hinor Queries. 


“ Respublica Solipsorum.”—In Dr. Isaac Bar- 
Tow’'s Works (Lond. 1687, vol. iv. p. 110.) there 
is what is entitled “ Oratio Sarcasmica in Schola 
Greca.” This is in fact a hearty scolding of his 
audience for not attending the lectures which, 
during the past year, he had delivered as Profes- 
sor of Greek. He says, — 

“Ever since, at the beginning of last year, when I 
made my speech, you bade me a | od farewell, I have sat 
solitary in this Professorial chair (even if I lie in this I 
am quite sure that none of you can contradict me as an 
Yay en like Prometheus bound to his rock, or like 
the Supreme Judge in that City of Men-by-themselves, 
which a certain person lately invented: Vel ut arbiter 
supremus in illa (quam non nemo nuper excogitavit) 
Republica Solipsorum.’” 

This seems to imply that some one had lately 
published a fiction with the title Respublica Solip- 
sorum. Can you or any of your readers tell me 
anything of such a book ? Ww. 


Launching Ships Sideways, —Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give an account of the inventor, or 
the origin, of this method of getting vessels afloat? 
It is said to have been first done at Boston in 
America. A.A 

Poet’s Corner, 


The lost Lake. —In the last number of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis the position of a lost 
lake, referred to by Leland (by Llanybyther, 
Carmarthenshire,) is identified. Query, When, 
and by whom, was the excavation made which 
dried up the said lake? Luwyp o Lianeatuen. 


Laws and Cobwebs. — There is a familiar com- 
— of laws to cobwebs, where great flies 
reak through, and small ones are caught. Can 
any of your readers give me a reference to the 
original of this simile A Lawrer. 


Burial in Iead. — An interesting discussion, as 
to the earliest known instance of burials in lead, 
occurred the other day at a party where I was 
present. No satisfactory conclusion was unfortu- 
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nately arrived at. The Eprror and the corre- 


this difficult and important question, which is likely 


spondents of “ N. & Q.” have enlightened me on | to engage the attentidn of the Upper House in the 


many subjects, and no doubt they can with regard 
to this. OxonIENsIs. 


Robertson's Sermons.— What is the meaning of 


the passage I have marked with Italics? Is “eye’ 
a misprint for “ edge?” 
an instrument would be equivalent to blunting it ; 
but such a quaint mode of expression is very un- 
like the plain and clear style of Mr. Robertson : — 
“The conscientious churchman complains that his 
delicate scruples, or his bold truthfulness, stand in the 
way of his preferment; while another man, who conquers 
his scruples, or softens the eye of truth, rises, and sits 
down a mitred peer of parliament.”— Sermons, by the 

late F. W. Robertson, 1st Series, 3rd Edit., 1856, p. 239. 
JAYDEE. 


“ Dinna ye hear it?” —I have some difficulty 
in understanding one part of the story about the 
corporal’s wife, Jessie Brown, hearing the advance 
of Havelock’s Highlanders to the relief of Luck- 
now. The story, as given by “the lady of an 
officer,” goes on to say : — 

“ Suddenly I was aroused by a wild unearthly scream 
close to my ear; my companion stood upright beside me, 
her arms raised, and her head bent forward in the atti- 
tude of listening. A look of intense delight broke over 
her countenance; she grasped my hand, drew me to- 
wards her, and exclaimed: ‘ Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye 
hearit? Ay, I’m na dreamin’, it’s the slogan o’ the High- 
landers!’ And again, ‘Courage! courage! hark to the 


a9” 


slogan, — to the Macgregor, the grandest of them a’. 


Now, the difficulty which I feel is, whether 
Jessie Brown's intensely acute ear caught the 
sound of an “ ancient word of courage” — the war- 
ery of the Macgregors—‘“ O° ard choille” —or 
whether it is the pibrach, perhaps the “ Macgre- 
gor’s Gathering,” that the writer means? Iam 
unaware that ancient slogans are in use among 
any Highland troops of the present day ; and I 
am quite certain that the war-cry of the Clan 
Gregor is not the grandest of all the Highland 
slogans. I am inclined to think that the writer of 
the narrative has used slogan and pibrach synony- 
mously, although no two things can be more 
different. R. 8. F. 


Psalm-singing by the early Nonconformists. — 


What is the meaning of the following resolution, | 


which I met with in a church-book belonging to 
a congregation of Independent Dissenters ? 

“ Feb, 17th, [16]95.—Then concluded upon: That Bro. 
P ... ll should be appointed to sing the praises of God 
in this Church of Christ.” 

Josern Rix. 

St. Neot’s. 


Stipendiary Curates represented in Convocation. 
— The following extract from a petition pre- 
sented, or intended to be presented, to the Con- 
vocation elected in 1818, throws some light upon 


To soften the edge of | 














ensuing sessions. The petition is contained in a 
pamphlet by the rejected candidate, the Rev. J. 
Dennis, B.C.L., who contested the diocese of 


Exeter in 1818: — 


“It is intended at the ensuing meeting of Convocation 
to present a petition for the appointment of a committee 
to try the merits of the election of two proctors for the 
Diocese of Exeter, on the following grounds : — 

V. That another candidate was also returned as duly 
elected who had not a majority of lawful votes. 

VI. That the candidate who was rejected had the ma- 
jority of unquestioned votes. 

IX. That the votes of Stipendiary Curates were re- 
ceived as valid, though the law authority declaring them 
illegal was openly read in the court, that class of the 
clergy, from not having contributed to subsidies, having 
never acquired the right of suffrage at the election of 
Proctors. 


- 
. . . . 


XV. That immediately on the close of the poll, the re- 
jected candidate notified his intention of petitioning Con- 
vocation to vacate the election.” — Convocatio Cleri, by 
Rev. J. Dennis, B.C.L., Parker, Oxford, pp. 17, 18. 

What is the authority for the statement that 
stipendiary curates vote in the diocese of Ely ? 

Wut Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


John Peacock. —In the late Dr. Bliss’s edition 
of the life of Anthony Wood, edited for the Eccle- 
siastical History Society, the following occurs 
under the date of June, 1685 : — 

“ While the said convocation was celebrated, the uni- 
versity troop of horse met in Canditch before the Theatre, 
and thence went to Broken Hayes, where they were 
trained by the earle of Abendon, col. Jo. Peacocke,” &c. 

Who was this John Peacocke? Where can I 
find any particulars about him as to his birth, 
family, arms if he bore any, &c. ? 

Epwarp Peacock, 

The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Sir Thomas Overbury.— Where can I find au- 
thority for the following description of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, given ina Popular History of England 


now publishing ? 


“Those about him (Carr, favourite of James I.) were 
almost wholly English, and his affairs were principally in 
the hands of one Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of an evil 
look, and said to have had a countenance shaped like that 
of a horse.” 

A. E. 


Shull and Butterfly as a Crest.—Whose crest is 
a skull with a butterfly on it, with this motto, 
Que sais-je ? ARCH XOLOGIST. 


Heraldic Query.— Arms: Azure, three sinister 
auntlets, or. Crest: A bull's head couped issu- 
ing from a marquis’s coronet, with a mullet for 
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difference. Whose are thege? The arms alone 
are those of Vane, Lord Bernard; but I cannot 
reconcile the coronet. J.B.8. 


Madame St. Anne Holmes. —In the Life of 
Southey (vol. v. p. 59.) there is mention made of 
a French translation of Roderick by M. Chevalier 
de Sagriel. ‘The work was dedicated to Madame 
St. Anne Holmes, at whose suggestion the trans- 
lation had been made. Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding this lady? Mr. Southey, in 
his letter dated January 26, 1821, says: — 

“ She is rich, and has lived in high life, and writes a 
great deal about Sheridan, as having been intimate with 
him in his latter years.” x 


Corrupt Reading in Cicero, de Officiis, iii. 15. 
—Dean Alford, in a note on Rom. v. 7., writes: 


“ The distinction here made between Sixaws and dyads | 
is also found in Cicero, de Off. iii. 15., ‘ Si vir bonus is | 
est qui prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, recte justum | 


viram, bonum non facile reperiemus.’ (But some edd, 
read ‘ istum virum bonum.’)” 

Now, the reading given in two editions I possess 
(the one vol. ed. of Noble, 1850, being one), 
both considered good, is “ sive vir bonus is est, 
qui prodest, quibus potest, nocet nemini, certe 
istum virum bonum non facile reperiemus.” I 
confess myself totally incapable of understanding 
the Dean's reading, or of making sense out of it 
when taken in conjunction with the context. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” help me out of my dif- 
ficulty ? F. 5. Leacuman, M. A. 


Largest Parish in England.—What is the 
largest parish in England in point of acreage ? 
I have aa that Kendal in Westmoreland is, 
the extent of which is 36,000 acres.* Oxonrensis. 


J. Toldervy.—In Mr. C. J. Stewart's Catalogue 
of Books, distributed with No. 109. 2 S. of “ N, 
& Q.,” is “A Collection of upwards of 40 Pieces 
against the Principles and Practices of the Quakers, 
by G. Keith, J. Toldervy, &c., 1654, 1700.” Can 
any reader give me information respecting Tol- 
dervy, his family, birth-place, profession, &c. ? 

J. K. 

Medal of Prince Charles Edward.— A relative 
of mine is in possession of a silver medal which he 
believes to be extremely scarce. It is one of the 
young Pretender. On the obverse appears his 

rofile, with the legend and date: “Carolee Walliz 

rinceps, 1745.” The reverse exhibits Britannia 

* According to the Parliamentary Gazetteer, the extent 

of Kendal parish is 68,360 acres. Anciently the parishes 

of Winandermere and Grasmere were parts of Kirkby-in- 

Kendal parish. This district was once famed for the 
bravery of its bowmen : 

“ There are the bows of Kentdale bold, 
Who fierce will fight and never flee.” 


of Flodden, i, 17.] 





resting on a shield, with the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew, waiting the approach of a ship. 
Legend, “* Amor et Spes,” and “ Britannia.” The 
present owner of this medal, who has had it for 
many years, received it from a gentleman who told 
him he got it from the great-grandson of Charles 
Edward's secretary, whose name he thinks was 
Dillon. And the story of the medal was this : — 
The Prince, on his way to Scotland, was closely 
pursued by an English man-of-war ; and, fearing 
to be captured, all the medals on board except 
three, which the secretary preserved, were thrown 
overboard. Y. 8. M. 


Poem Wanted.— When I was-a child, “long 
long ago,” I recollect reading in a newspaper 
what, as I recoliect, was an unfinished poem, and 
was stated to be Campbell's. I cannot find it in 
what professes to be a collective edition of his 
poems, long since published. It began thus: — 

“ Oh Judith, had our lot been cast 
In that remote and happy time, 
When shepherd swains, thy fathers pass’d 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast, 
To Judah’s happy clime, 
“ My song, amidst the mountain rocks, 
Had echoed oft thy rural charms, 
And I had fed thy father’s flocks, 
Oh Judith of the raven locks, 
To win thee to my arms.” 

Where is it to be found, and who was the 

author? It certainly sounds like Campbell's. 
Senex. 


Plato on Spirits. — In a pamphlet on spirit-rap- 
ping, entitled An Enquiry into Spiritual Agencies, 
published at New York in 1851, is the following : 

“ The ancients, from Pythagoras downward, held that 
though the Supreme Deity was exempt from passions, 
the air was full of minor demons who had souls like ours, 
and incorruptible and immortal bodies, but who were, 
like us, soothed by gifts and flattery, and irritated by 
neglect. So taught Xenocrates and Chrysippus, accord- 
ing to Plato.” 

Does Plato state this, or did the writer guess ? 
From the style of his book, and some other bits of 
learning, I do not think he read it in Plato. A. P. 


Petrarch's Translators.—Doubtless among your 
numerous readers will be found some admirers of 
the poet Petrarch. Such of them as may be oblig- 
ing enough to communicate any sources of trans- 
lations, beyond those mentioned below, will confer 
a service : 


Anonymous, 1777. | Macgregor (Capt.). 
Ditto, Ox., 1795. Merivale. 
Charlemont. | Morehead. 
Chaucer. Nott. 


Dacre (Lady). Petrarca, 1803. 


Harrington’s Nuge. Wallaston. 
Hunt (Leigh Woodhouselee. 
Jones (Sir W.). Wrangham. 


Lofft’s (Capel) Laura. 
W. (1) 
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Alien Refugees. —In Litere Pseudo-Senatus 
Anglicani Reli Perduellium nomine ac jussu 
conscripte a Joanne Miltono, printed 1676, in a 
letter entitled “ Senatus Populusque Anglicanus 
amplissimo Civitatis Hamburgensis Senatui,” oc- 
curs, — 

“Vos autem uti eos his de rebus benigne audiatis, tam 
de Cochrano ceterisque sceleris illius sociis, quam de iis 
qui nuper in concionatorem impune adhuc impetum fecerunt 
supplicium sumere velitis, aut e finibus exire jubeatis. 
Neque pulsos atque exules Tarquinios amicitie opibusque 
Populi Anglicani anteferendos existimetis. Westmonas- 
terio dat. August 10, 1649.” 

Cochrane seems to have pretended some com- 
mission from the Stuart, and to have been con- 
cerned in the abduction of some English merchants 
at Hamburg by pirates; but I presume the word 
“ Concionatorem ” means aie and refers to 
some attack on the then head of the English Go- 
vernment., I should be glad to learn to what it 
refers. It seems our republican ancestors did not 
regard the right of asylum in other states. — 


Narcissus Luttrell. —In a copy of Sir W. Da- 
venant’s Works, in the library of the British 
Museum, is a fly-leaf with this autograph, “E. 
Luttrell ex dono Narcissi Luttrell.” Who was 
this E. Luttrell? I have seen somewhere in print 
a letter, without name, addressed to Narcissus 
Luttrell, and dated July 15, 1691, respecting the 
battle of Aughrim. Is there any conjecture as to 
the writer ? Cu. Horrer. 


Barristers’ Wigs and Gowns.— Since the esta- 
blishment of the County Courts, some of the at- 
tornies, calling themselves advocates, have adorned 
themselves with wigs and gowns, so that the vul- 
gar are led to believe them counsel learned in the 
law. Will any of your readers kindly inform me 
if attornies, or other persons not admitted to the 
Bar, are by any statute or rule prohibited from 
adopting such costume ? and if not, whether they 
thereby lose their statutable qualification of “‘ Gen- 
tlemen ?” seeing, that before an attorney is ad- 
mitted a member of the Bar, the Inns of Court 
require him to be off the Roll of Attornies. 


Valentines. — Valentines seem to be quite the 
rage this season, judging from the display in the 
shop windows. When were they first sent? and 
are there any early specimens known to be in 
existence ? Orson. 


General Wolfe Anecdotes. — Between sixty and 
seventy years ago, a Captain George Drake (sup- 
posed to have been a member of the Drake family 
of Malpas in this county) made a considerable 
collection of anecdotes relating to General Wolfe. 

Is anything now known of this collection of 
anecdotes ? — the particulars of which, if they have 








not already appeared in print, would doubtless be 

read, and with great interest, by all admirers of 

this brave commander. T. W. Jonzs. 
Nantwich. 


Fuller's “‘ Worthies.” — At the sale of George 
Steevens’s curious library, in May, 1800, is the 
following lot : — 


“ 1799, Fuller (Thomas) Worthies of England, a very 
fine copy in russia, with the portrait by Loggan, and 
Index, a most extraordinary and matchless book; the 
late Mr. Steevens having bestowed uncommon pains in 
transcribing every addition to render it valuable, written 
in his peculiarly neat manner, fol. London, 1662.” 


It sold for 437. Who is the present fortunate 
possessor @f this valuable work ? @. Ee 


Minor Queries with Answers, 


Peter Burman’s “ Oratio..—In a pamphlet 
against the Methodists, published 1771, entitled 
Righteousness Over-much, it is said — 


“The Calvinist clergy took offence at Peter Burman’s 
Oratio pro Comedia, and tried to deprive him of his Pro- 
fessorship. They wrote against him, and he replied; 
but, as they could not write Latin, the controversy was 
carried on in the barbarous dialect of the country, which 
is not intelligible on dry land. The oration is so good 
that we may conclude he had the best in the jargon, es- 
pecially as be held his office.” 


I do not find the Oratio or the controversy 
mentioned in the ordinary biographies of P. Bur- 
man. Can any of your readers assist me? S. F. 


[The Oratio is in the British Museum. It is entitled 
Petri Burmanni Oratio pro Comedia, Publice in auspiciis 
Academicarum Recitationum, quibus Terentii Fabula ex- 
plicantur, habita, a.p. xiv. Septembris, mpccxt. Trajecti 
ad Rhenum [ Utrecht ], ex officina Guilielmi vande Water, 
Academie Typographi, mpccxt. 4to, ] 


Lambeth Degrees.— Has the Archbishop of 
York the privilege of conferring degrees, in like 
manner with the Archbishop of Canterbury? Are 
such degrees recognised in any way by the Uni- 
versities? Would the latter, for instance, incor- 
porate a person having a Lambeth degree, and 
receive him ad eundem ? PAToNnceE. 


[The Archbishop of York has not the power of granting 
such degrees; the Archbishop of Armagh has. If any 
graduate of either University obtain a higher degree by 
favour of the Primate of all England, the University to 
which he belongs is bound to give him the position and 
place of such higher degree, just the same as if obtained 
from its own Senate. There is, we believe, no instance of 
the admission ad eundem of any Cantuar graduate to 
either Oxford or Cambridge. Should, however, any Ox- 
ford M.A. be made D.C.L. or D.D. by the Archbishop, 
and he apply to Cambridge for an ad eundem, as he would 
be Doctor at Oxford, so he must be admitted Doctor at 
Cambridge. } 


Milbourne Family. — The arms of Sir John 
Milbourne, Knt., citizen and draper, Sheriff of 
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London in 1511, and Mayor 1521, are sculptured 
on the almshouses founded by him for decayed 
drapers in 1535, and are thus blazoned: (Sable) 
on a bend between two leopards’ heads (or) three 
crosses pattée (sable) on a chief (argent) as many 
escallops (of the field). Near this, on a lozenge- 
shaped shield, are (I presume) the arms of Sir 
John’s wife . . . . a chevron between three birds 
. . . » The carving is much defaced, and I cannot 
therefore say what birds are intended to be repre- 
sented ; certainly not martlets, as traces of claws 
are visible. I should be glad to know the name 
of the family into which Sir John married, and 
whether he had issue by the marriage. Sir John 
Milbourne is stated to be the son of John Mil- 
bourne of Long Melford, co. Suffolk, But I have 
been unable to obtain any corroborative informa- 
tion. J.d. H. 

Lee, Kent. 

[Sir John Milbourne was twice married ; the Christian 
name of his first wife was Margaret, that of the second 
Joan. See Strype’s Stow, ii. 74. From the following 
extract quoted by Herbert (Hist. of Twelve Great Com- 
panies, i. 444.), it appears his second wife was the widow 
of John Chester: “July 21, 1518. Ald. John Milborn 
and his lady, ‘late the wife and ex’trix of John Chester, 
whilst he lived, draper of London, gave a Beryall-cloth, 
of the value of 1° marks, for the wele of the soul of the 
said John Chester in especiall, and all other his good 
friends in generall.” Dame Joan his wife, and Nicholas 
and William Chester, her brothers, are also noticed in a 
will quoted in the Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
xxvi. 396.) 


St. John's Monument at Bletsoe.— An epitaph 
is inscribed on a monument on the south wall of 
the north transept of the church at Bletsoe in 
Bedfordshire. I should be glad to know to whom 
it refers. On the monument are the kneeling 
figures of a knight in plate armour, and a lady in 
the usual dress of the sixteenth century; behind 
him are the kneeling figures of five sons; behind 
her those of four daughters. There are three 
shields of arms containing numerous quarterings. 
It is of course the monument of one of the ancient 
family of St. John, to which Bletsoe has belonged 
for several centuries; the present Lord St. John 
is Baron St. John of Bletsoe. The transept in 
which this monument is placed has for hundreds 
of years been their bestel-pieee. OXonrEnsis. 


Ly monument is intended for Sir John St. John, 
father of Oliver, the first Lord St. John, whom he lived to 
see created a peer. From the inscription (printed in 
Lysons’ Bedfordshire, p. 59., and Gent. Mag., Ixix. 745.) 
it appears that the Countess of Richmond brought him 
up with her grandson King Henry VIIL, who made him 
guardian of his daughters, the princesses Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, and that he died in the office of chamberlain to 
the latter, when queen. } 


Consecration of English Bishops, 1855, 1856.— 
Who were the consecrators of Bishops Weeks of 
Sierra Leone (May 17, 1855) and Villiers of Car- 





lisle (April 13, 1856)? I require the information 
to complete my MS. continuation of Perceval’s 
Lists. The place of the above consecrations 
might also be mentioned at the same time. aA 


[Dr. J. W. Weeks was consecrated Bishop of Sierra 
Leone on the Feast of the Ascension, May 17, 1855, at St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth. The consecrators were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Oxford, and Win- 
chester. The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Henry Montagu Villiers 
was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle on Sunday, April 13, 
1856, in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. The consecrators 
were the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Man- 
chester, Ripon, and Chester. ] 


Orator Henley. — Where can I find any parti- 
culars with reference to that curious preacher of 
the last century Orator Henley? He “held 
forth,” I believe, in the Oratory in Clare Mar- 
ket; and I have some recollection of a paper on 
him in one of the Messrs. Chambers’s numerous 
publications. The publishers, however, have had 
the goodness to search for it and have been unable 
to discover such an articlé. Maybe some corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” may have a more distinct 
remembrance of it than I have. T. H. P. 


For particulars of Orator Henley consult D’Israeli’s 
Calamities of Authors, vol. i. pp. 151—184,, 12mo. 1812; 
Retrospective Review, vol. xiv. p. 206.; Wright’s England 
under the House of Hanover, vol. i. pp. 103—106. 114. ; 
Nichols’s Anecdotes of Hogarth; Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
vol. ii. 259*—261. 423.; and most of our Biographical 
Dictionaries. For notices of his unpublished Works, see 
“N. & Q.” 1* S, xii. 44. 88. 155.] 


Heraldic Visitations.—I shall be greatly obliged 
by a correct list of all the heraldic visitations, In 
the first volume of The Patrician (p. 112.) is a 
list which has probably misled others as well as 
myself. Its want of accuracy may be judged of 
from this one fact, namely, that purporting to give 
a complete list, the total number mentioned for 
all England is 161; of which 64 are marked as 
not being in the British Museum. I find, how- 
ever, on reference to the fly-leaf in Sims's Index 
in the Museum, that no less than 137 visitations 
for distinct years have been indexed by Mr. Sims. 
Seventeen of those indexed by him are by Mr. 
Burke stated not to be in the Museum; and 
Sims's list contains very many which are omitted 
by Burke. The years are given on the fly-leaf of 
the copy of Sims in the Museum, in manuscript, 
and I took a copy of that list. Y.S ir 

The most correct list of Heralds’ Visitations yet printed 
will be found at pp. 161—177, of Sims’s Manual for the 
Genealogist, lately published. Mr. Sims there mentions 
812 distinct visitations as being in the British Museum 
alone; very few of these are, however, originals, but con- 
temporary copies, and consequently of nearly equal au- 
thority. } 
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Replies. 
DON JUAN. 
(2S. v. 13. 56.) 


Currosvs asks, “ Where is the first representa- 
tion of Don Juan ?” 

Assuming, I suppose, that the Querist meant 
his question to take the following form: —“ When 
and where was Don Juan first represented ?” — 
your correspondent, Dexta, replies (p. 56.), 
* Don Juan was by J. B. Poquelin de Moliére,” | 
&c.&c. According to M. Bret, the latest and best 
commentator on Moliére’s plays, the Commédie 
Don Juan, ou le Festin de Pierre, was first per- 
formed at the Théatre du Palais Royal, in Paris, in 
1665. Butif Currosus intended to ask, —as seems 
to me to be probable, — for information relative to 
the time and place of the first performance of the 
original Spanish drama, the subjoined account, 
from the Preface to the Libretto, or book, of the 
Opera of Don Giovanni, as given for the first time 
in London in April, 1817, may perhaps be a satis- 
factory answer to his inquiry : — 


“This drama was first represented on the stage at Ma- 
drid as a comedy, under the title of El Burlador de 
Sevilla, y Combidado de Piedra (The Joker of Seville and 
the Guest of Stone), early in the 17th century, by its | 
author, Gabriel Tellez. It was soon translated into Ita- 
lian by Cicognini, and also hy Giliberto, and performed 
with so much success in that language, not only in Italy, 
but even in Paris, that Molitre, being strongly solicited 
by his company of comedians to write an imitation of it, 
produced Le Festin de Pierre, a comedy in five acts, in 
prose, which was first given in 1665. It was shortly 
afterwards put into verse by T. Corneille, who added two 
scenes, and thus it long continued to be performed on the 
French stage. 

“In 1676, Shadwell, the poet-laureate, introduced the 
subject into this country in his tragedy, The Libertine ; 
but he drew his hero so wantonly and unboundedly 
wicked that the piece, though written with vigour, was 
soon laid aside, is now forgotten, and Don Juan only for 
awhile appeared on the English stage in a pantomimic 
form. 

* About the middle of the last century Goldoni added 
one more to the list of dramas founded on the history of 
the same licentious Spanish grandee, under the title of 
Don Giovanni, o sia, Ii Dissoluto. In the preface to this 
comedy he names Calderon della Barca as the author of 
the original piece. ..... He was probably misled and 
reduced to a conjecture by the disguised name under 
which the comedy is printed in the Spanish editions. 

“This drama in its present state was written and 
adapted for musical representation by Lorenzo da Ponte, 
who was engaged for some time at Vienna, and afterwards 
in London, in the poetical department of the Italian Opera 
House. He arranged other operas for Mozart, and suc- 
ceeded as well as could reasonably be expected, if the 
difficulties which a lyric poet has to encounter are duly 
weighed in forming an estimate of his ability.” 


It may not be irrelevant to add, for the farther 
information of Curtosus, and indeed of all who 
take any interest in an opera whose renown spread 
far and wide from the day when it was so splen- 
didly produced in London, to add a few particu- 











lars concerning the original drama, from the 
Preface which has supplied most of the forego- 
ing: — 

“Gabriel Tellez was one of the brethren of a religious 
order in Spain, and is mentioned by Nicolas Antonio in 
his Bibliotheca Hispana Nova as a poet, scholar, and 
divine of the greatest merit. He wrote under the ficti- 
tious name of Tyrso de Molina; but that this was only a 
pseudonyme seems to have been unknown even to Voltaire, 
who, in his Mélanges de Littérature, ascribes the comedy 
to the author under his assumed appellation. M. Bret, in 
his Avertissement sur le Festin de Pierre, is betrayed into 
the same mistake; and both these critics write the name 
Triso instead of Tyrso. In the Dictionnaire Raisonné de 
Bibliologie is also another error respecting the Spanish 
author; he is there stated to have been a ‘ Religieux 
Italien.’ Tellez died about the year 1650.” 

- The Preface from which are gathered the fore- 
going particulars is signed W. A., the initials of 
the Director of the Italian Opera in 1817, and 
two subsequent seasons. He was enabled to gain 
the necessary information concerning the literary 
history of this Spanish comedy through the kind- 
ness of the late Lord Holland, who, with that 
liberality which was a marked feature in his cha- 
racter, made his rare and valuable library at Hol- 
land House available to the purpose. The Preface 
was afterwards translated and printed in extenso 
at Milan, St. Petersburg, and other places, but 
without any acknowledgment of its English origin. 

ALPHA. 

Atheneum Club. 





GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS, 
(2™ S. v. 89.) 


The following extraordinary account of an ap- 
arition may be of interest to your correspondent 
— and amusing to the general readers of “ N. 
& Q.”; I lately met with it duly registered among 
the records preserved in the Consistorial Court of 
the diocese of Cork, when engaged in seeking for 
information relative to the history of the cathedral 
of St. Tinn-Barrs, and now send it verbatim from 
the MS. as it was taken down and deposed before 
the then Bishop of Cork, Dr. Edward Weten- 
hall : — 


“ An account given on examination by Mary Cudmore 
of a Spectre or apparition which she saw severall times, 
and particularly on thursday night being the second day 
of May, 1689, between the hours of twelve and one of the 
clock or thereabouts, as near as she can compute, in the 
house of Mr. John Pallfryman in Milstreet in Corke, the 
st Mary Cudmore being a Serv*. in the family. 

“This same Spectre had formerly appeared to her & 
told her that he was murdered, concerning w* her exa- 
minations, together wt® the examinations of Mr. Palfry- 
man & his wife, were taken upon oath before the Mayor 
of Cork, and the ground digged & bones found. But 
on thursday night being May 24. 1689 (after much dis- 
turbance w*" for many nights before had been made in 
the house) it again appeared to her as she lay awake in 
her bed (a candle being lighted & burning in the cham~- 
ber) and making noe manner of noise nor disturbance it 
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came to the bed side & the said Mary Cudmore spake to | close it to one pson only, and that not wont a promise, 
it & received answers to the following effect or purpose — | that it should never be told farther, but bid her be sure to 


“ Mary. I adjure you in the name of God to tell me 
what you are, or what you came for? 
“ Spectre. You need not adjure me, for I come on pur- 
to tell you, & you are commonly more afraid than 
burt. I am a poor man that came out of England and was 
up and down here to gett a liveing. This house being a 
Marshalls, I got in to be a keeper, where in short time, I 
got about 26 pounds. There was one John Jackson & his 


wife Joane Jackson being livers in Crosse Lane, w™ is | 


now called Wills’s lane, who came out of Cornwall (the 
maid not knowing the names of the English Shires can- 
not positively remember whether it was Cornwall or some 
other like place, but she says it was Cornwall or Corn- 
shire or some such word) & owed a debt for w™ he was 
putt into the Marshalls. We had some few words about 
the fees, for w°” his wife and he contrived to murder me. 

“ Mary. The maid asked him if he had bid his money. 
or wt he did with it? 

“ Spectre. He said they took it and that there was a 
man in Skiddys Castle Lane that was about 5 days in the 
Marshalls, to whome they gave 3 pound & a twelve shil- 
ling piece of Gold to keep their Councill, and, continued 
he, the day that my bones were takein up, this man was 
in the Roome, the third man next to the Bishop, standin 
upon one of the turky work chairs; his colour went an 
came, w* if God had given you the knowledge of, to 
have looked in his face it would have discovered him & 
I myself would have been a witness ag* him, but he had 
one debt to pay, and he has paid it, for he is now dead. 

“ Mary. The maid asked him wt the mans name was? 

“ Spectre. He answered he could not tell, but he de- 
scribed the cloths w he had on (viz) an old Grey 
Searge Coat & an old white hatt w*® an old paire of shooes 
& a dirty crevat & he said that a moneth after they had 
murdered him the woman that did it dyed, & that being 
disturbed at her wicked action she walked as frequently 
as he did; he added that his declaring it, would be a 
means to sett her at rest as he believed. Her husband he 
said went here hence to the North & from thence to Eng- 
land, where he dyed. He said that about seaven years 
after he was murdered, there was a Schoolemistress livein 
in the house & two younge girls lodging w™ her; he too 
the eldest of y* girls out of the bed from her mistriss & 
the other & told her this & desired her to discover it; but 
she neglected to do so, whereupon in a short while she 
dyed Chere the last line of the page is partly broken 
away apparently from damp)... . . and added y* y* 
maids os to him w® so much courage hindered 
him or else the minister should have dearly suffered ; he 
told her also that he was sensible wt trouble she went 
through (for she had formerly been beaten in her bed & 
was so ill that they thought she would dye, & had lost 
the use of one of her legs, for above a moneth upon its 
first appearance to her) but yt was chiefly occasioned 
through her own folly. He said y* y* greatest occasion of 
his coming now, was to free some certain gentlemen from 
any suspicion who were ignorant of his death (then he 
named three certain gentlemen). He also bid the maid 
pay to his Gossip who never demanded it 36 shillings. 

“ Mary. Here the maid asked what his gossips name 
was, because phaps some other pson might come with a 
false p’tence & demand the money from her. 

- . He answered that noe man else would de- 
mand it, she should not enquire after him, till he enquired 
after her, w*> he would certainly do & bid her not desire 
any bodies help towards the ip ted of it, but to pay it 
herself, tho’ she ;were fain to sell her cloaths to make it up; 


here he tould her, w‘ this money was to be paid for, but 
bid her not to discover it to any onely some 
might think it to be worse than it was, he bid her to dis- 





pay the money & that it should be made up some other 
way to her, and this being ended, he said he would never 
trouble her more. 

“ Mary. Here the maid desired him to tell his own 
name. 

“ Spectre. He s* his name was Ilvugh Langford, that he 
was commonly called by another name, but y* that was his 
right name ; he s* yt if she heard any trifeling noise here- 
after, she should not think it was he, for he would never 
trouble her any more. When he was goeing away he bid her 
turn her head back, w*" she did, tho she had not y* power 
to do it all v* while before & straightway turning about 
again, she could see him noe more. Whilst this discourse 
was between y™ the spectre walked to & fro between y*® 
bed & y® table 3 or 4 times.” 

Amongst the Crosbie MSS. is an original letter, 
dated Oct. 18, 1688, written in Cork by Counsel- 
lor Galway to Sir Thos. Crosbie, in which he gives 
a curious account of the discovery of the bones, 
&c., which would form the subject of another com- 
munication. - BG 

Cork. 





BELL LITERATURE. 
(1* S. ix. 240. ; xi. 32.) 
Theophilus, translated by Hendrie. 1847. 


Amongst his Treatises, in the 85th cap., he minutely 
describes the founding of Bells. He is supposed to 
have written circa 1200. 


Hombergii. Responsio de superstitione Campanarum 
pulsibus, quibus placentur Fulmina. Frankfort. 1577. 

Feileri, J. Turden Clocke. Leipsic. 

Emdenii, J. Clocken, New. 1634. 

Spiers; R.P. Mainrad. Tractatus Musicus Composi- 
toris Practicus. Auxburgh. 1746. 

Orders of the Comaey of Ringers in Cheapside. 1603. 
MS. cxix. in All Souls’ Lib. Oxon, 

Launay der Glockengiesser. Leipsic. 1834. 

Hubbard’s Elements of Campanology. Ipswich. 1854, 

Quarterly Review, article Church Bells. Sept. 1854, 

Several Peals on Bell’s Penny Post. 1856—7. 

Many Papers on Bells in the Musical Gazette, and 
Proceedings of the Institute of British Architects, 1856 


—7. 

Changes, Literary, Pictorial, and Musical. By W. F. 
Stephenson. Ripon. 1857. 

Denison on Bells and Clocks, in his Lectures on Church 
Building. 1856. 

Baker on Great Bell at Westminster. 1857. 

Brown’s Law of Church Bells. 1857. 

Lukis’s Account of Church Bells, Lond. 1857. 

Ellacombe’s edition of Beaufoy’s Ringers’ True Guide. 
1857 


Heinrick Otte, Glockenkunde. Leipsic. 1858. 

Words to Churchwardens about the Bells. 

Words to Rural Deans. Devizes. 1858, 

Can any contributor send the names and ad- 
dresses of any modern Bell Founders on the Con- 
tinent ? 

H, T. Extacomss. 
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CHILDREN NURTURED BY WOLVES IN INDIA. 
(1* S, x. 62.) 
In “N. & Q.” for July 22, 1854, was inserted 


an analysis of a pamphlet published by the late Col. 
Sleeman, which contained several narratives of | 





children nurtured by wolves in various parts of | 
the country of Oude, It was then shown that these | 
stories rest on insufficient evidence, and a sugges- | 
tion was made that further inquiries after more 
authentic testimony, and an examination by me- 
dical or scientific authorities, were desirable. No 
further light, in the way either of confirmation or 
exposure, of these marvellous tales has, however, 
been since obtained. A late number of the J- 
lustrated News furnishes the following account : — 


“An English traveller, who visited the menagerie of 
the King of Oude some years ago, relates his having seen 
in a cage adjoining that of some tigers a mammiferous 
animal of the genus homo, or something very nearly allied 
to it: the keeper pointed it out to him as a junglee he 
admee, or wild man, a biped which for many years had 
been one of the chief ornaments of the menagerie, and 
whose habits were perfectly similar to its four-footed com- 
panions. Mute as the hyena of the adjoining cage, he 
never failed, like his neighbour the tiger, to take a siesta 
regularly after his repast on raw flesh. This denizen of 
the woods had been found in a wolf's lair in the depths of a 
forest on the frontiers of the kingdoms of Oude and Ne- 
paul. The wolves, which abound in these countries, often 
carry off children from the villages, but the little captives | 
do not always fall a prey to the tooth of their captor. | 
Many instances are recorded of children being carried off 
by a she-wolf to her cubs, all the habits of which (poor 
humanity !) the little stranger acquired. An officer in the 
Company’s service related to me the following story in 
connection with these Indian Romuluses, which I give 
the reader without comment : — 

“*In the village of Chupray, to the east of Sultanpore, 
lived a man and his wife, with their child of three years. 
In March, 1843, the family went out one morning to 
work in the fields. The child had a large scar on its 
right cheek, the consequence of a burn it had suffered in 
falling into the fire some months before. The parents 
were at their work, and the child was rolling about on the 
grass at some distance, when a wolf rushed upon it from 
the adjacent jungle, seized it by the back, and galloped 
off with it, in spite of the pursuit and cries of the parents. 
For several days search was made, under the direction of 
the father, by his friends and neighbours, but in vain, and 
at length all hope was abandoned of finding any trace of 
the lost child. Six years elapsed without the mother 
(who had lost her husband in the interval) hearing any- 
thing of her child. In the month of February, 1849, 
two sepoys, who had come on furlough to the town of 
Singramow, near Chupray, left home one fine morning to 
ramble on the banks of the little river which runs through 
the village. Sitting by the water-side, and enjoying the 
breeze, they all at once saw, to their amazement, three 
young wolves in company with a little boy, steal cau- 
tiously out of the jungle to the river, where they quenched 
their thirst. The sepoys, recovering from their first 
amazement, ran off in pursuit of the little troop, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the child just as he was creeping into 
a cave where the three wolf-cubs had preceded him. He 
tried at first to defend himself with his teeth against his 
captors, but the latter held him tight, and took him to 
their lodgings, where they fed him for three weeks on 





| mother. 


raw flesh and game. At last, finding the cost of keeping 
him too heavy, they resolved to take him to the Khole- 
poor Bazaar, where some charitable persons had promised 
to undertake his support. A labourer from Chuprah, 
who saw the little boy at the bazaar, related, on his re- 
turn to the village, the particulars of his capture by 
the sepoys, and thus the story reached the ears of his 
She lost no time in going to the bazar, and 
at once recognised on the child’s body, not only the 
scar on the cheek, and that left by the wolf’s teeth on his 
back, but also a mark on the thigh which he had at his 
birth. Satisfied of the identity of the poor creature, she 
took him back with her to the village, where all her 
neighbours instantly recognised the boy. For many 


| months the mother endeavoured by assiduous care to 


bring her child back to human ways and habits; but her 
efforts were all in vain, and at last, in disgust, she re- 
solved to abandon him to public charity. The child was 
then received by the servants of the officer who told me 
this strange history, and they treated him as they would 
have done a wild dog. Thus he continued to live for 
about a year; his body exhaled a very disagreeable 
odour; his knees and elbows were hardened like horn, 
doubtless from the habit of walking on all fours, which he 
had contracted among his companions, the young wolves. 
Every night he repaired to the neighbouring jungle, and 
never failed to take his part of the carrion he picked up 
on his way. He generally walked upright, but took his 
food on all fours in the company of a dog with which he 
formed a great intimacy. He was never seen to laugh, 
nor heard to speak. He died almost suddenly, after hav- 
ing swallowed a great quantity of water.’” 

The story of the wild man in the King of 
Oude’s menagerie is not in Col. Sleeman’s pam- 
phlet; but that of the child from Chupra, near 
Sultanpoor, was related to him, and will be found 
(with the exception of his death) in the article in 
“N.& Q 

As soon as the present storm shall have passed 
over Oude, and the country shall have been re- 
stored to tranquillity under the British rule; when 
the pursuits of peace shall have succeeded to the 
horrors of war; we may hope that some person of 
scientific attainments quartered in this district 
may think it worth his while to trace these stories 
to their fountain head, and to give us the real 
facts, purged from all alloy of Oriental fiction and 
credulity. L. 





PAGAN PHILOSOPHER, SIR SIMON LEAGUE, 
RABIGER. 


(2™ §. ii, 150, 416.) 


Since answering part of the Query above re- 
ferred to, I met with Sir Simon League, the Tra- 
veller, a Poem, Paris, 1832, 8vo. pp. 83. It is the 
first canto only, and I do not find any trace of a 
continuation. The author represents himself as a 
young baronet of ancient family and good estate, 
handsome, intellectual, and somewhat condescend- 
ing, as “a man of acres” to travel northwards in 
cold weather. He is an imitator of Byron in 4 
mild way. His vices stop at flirtation, and 
verse never reaches poetry. There is, however, 
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an air of reality in the journey, which, corrobo- 
rated by his friend's statement that they went 
over the cathedral at Upsala together, convinces 
me that a real man was behind the mask of Sir 
Simon League, and that he did visit some of the 
laces he has described. One he did not — the 


aelstrom, which sucked down before his eyes “a | 


weed-clothed whale” and a ship. I quote one 
stanza as a fair specimen of the poem. After the 
ship bas been gradually drawn into the vortex, 
and is beyond help, — 

“ A simple seaboy fires a signal-gun — 

Through the dull booming of this briny hell 

Its thunder breaks; their day is well nigh done: 
That long reverberation was their knell! 

All human aid were vain! their sand is run, 
Their latest breath is in their gurgling yell. 

A foam-shroud opens! to their graves they go, 
Nor hear their gallant vessel grind below.” 

Stanza 244. 

This looks real, but the existence of the Mael- 
strom is denied in Household Words, No. 354. p. 
57., and Mr. Bayard Taylor, in a letter on the 
Lofoden Isles, in the New York Daily Tribune, 
October 6, 1857, says that he made diligent search, 
and could not find it. 

I do not know who is the author of Sir Simon 
League, and I would not tell if I did. I quite 
agree with what you say (2™ S, v. 76.) about the 
sale and exposure of private letters, and think 
a like forbearance is due to authors who do not 
affix their names to their works, and who, if they 
— obscurity, should be entitled to it for life. 

fany have written what they do not think good 
enough to be put with their later writing; some 
what they feel to be good for nothing at all. The 
authors of the Enquiry and Sir Simon League, by 
printing at Brussels and at Paris, without their 
names, showed that they did not expect profit, and 
waited for reputation. They may have become 
superior writers ; they may have written no more. 
Perhaps Sir Simon has married and returned to 
his estate, where, surrounded by his family, and 
winning prizes at the cattle shows, he hopes that 
his lean poetry is forgotten. Perhaps the author 
of the Enquiry, §c. has risen to be a bishop 
or a judge, or fallen to be usher ina classical 
and commercial academy in the country. In 
these, or in any other case, he would not like to 
have his blunders, committed in 1834, raked up 
and tied to his tail in 1858. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
(2"¢ S. v. 1.) 











Having devoted much time to a critical examin- | 


ation and exposure of the errors of Barrett, Seyer, 


especially where that gentleman, speaking of Mr. 
Seyer, observes that he “refers to a MS. Calen- 
dar in confirmation of his statement.” 

I have for a long time regarded these writings 
(of which all our local historians have made ample 
use) as exceedingly mischievous documents, so 
far at least as they relate to Bristol, and deserv- 
ing to be classed with the forgeries of Chatterton ; 
who, in fact, I have no doubt, was the author of 
many of them. By deaths and sales in conse- 
quence, they had been dispersed, and, falling into 
various hands, many of them were ultimately pur- 
chased by Mr. Seyer; who, believing in their 
authenticity, incorporated them in his Memoirs 


| (not History, as Mr. Marxuanp says) of Bristol. 


In my Fact versus Fiction, just published, I have 
exposed the utter worthlessness of these MS. re- 
cords, by quoting Mr. Seyer himself, whose testi- 
mony as to their character will suffice to show that 
little reliance can be placed upon their contents. 
In the preface to his Memoirs of Bristol (vol. i. 
p- x.) he says : — 

“ Most of those in Bristol (the manuscripts in question), 
but not all, were written within the last 200 years; but 
they are evidently derived from more ancient copies, 
transcribed by various hands, having generally a great 
similarity, but many particular differences. The originals 
of them were probably the Registers, kept by the Reli- 
gious in their Convents, particularly that kept by the 
Kalendaries of Christ Church; and they have been en- 
larged, contracted, and altered according to the fancy of 
each Copyist.” 


It is scarcely possible for any writer to have 
used language more to the purpose, if he had him- 
self wished to prove that the very document from 
which he quoted could not be relied on. How 
did Mr. Seyer know from whence these manu- 
scripts were derived, or that they had nearly all 
been written so recently? or that they had been 
“ enlarged, contracted, and altered, according to 
the fancy of each copyist?” And who is to de- 
termine how much was added in enlarging these 
writings ; or in contracting them, how much was 
omitted ; or in altering them, how far the “ fancy 
of each copyist” destroyed the meaning of the 
originals ? Mr. Seyer states an absurdity ; for he 
could have known no more about the matter than 
ourselves, and had much better have taken no 
notice of such manuscripts at all than to have 
quoted them, if he was driven, after having done 
so, to make such an admission. The value, too, of 
the register “kept by the kalendaries of Christ 
Church” is greatly diminished by our knowin 
that the original was destroyed by an csuldenaal 
fire in 1466 ; and that its successor, designated the 
Mayor’s Calendar, was not commenced by Robert 
Picaut, the town clerk, (himself a kalendary,) until 
he was appointed to that office in 1479; when 


Britton, and other writers on Bristol History and | such events as he and his brethren could re- 


Biography, I naturally read Mr. Marxcann's 


member to have been chronicled in the old record 


paper ou Sebastian Cabot with peculiar interest, | were inserted in the new volume from memory 
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only : hence innumerable errors would very natu- 
rally find admission into the new register, which 
is undoubtedly the case. To one of these manu- 
script calendars as an authority, Mr. Samuel 
Lucas refers in a letter addressed last week to a 
local paper, where. he says : — 

“ Before we indorse the recent historic doubts as to the 
birthplace of one whom we have hitherto been proud to 
regard as a Bristolian, I wish to cite a marginal note of 
R. Eden in a work respecting Sebastian Cabot, and which 
I copied, if I remember rightly, from an unpublished MS. 
of the Rev. Mr. Seyer: — 

“ «Sebastian Cabote told me that he was borne in Bris- 
tow, and that at iiii yeres old he was carried with his 
father to Venice, and so returned agayne to Englande with 
his father after 
have been borne in Venice. 

Mr. Lucas adds : — 

“I have now no means of tracing this note, but if 
authentic, which I have no reason to doubt, it would pro- 
bably be considered conclusive.” 

Not quite so, I think, and for the reasons al- 
ready given in relation to all MSS. possessed by 
Mr. Seyer. Waiving this point, however, let us 
see what information upon the subject, direct or 
otherwise, can be adduced from another quarter. 

At p. 173. of his History of Bristol, Mr. Barrett, 
citing Fabian and Stowe, says: “ This year (1498) 
one Sebastian Cabota, a Genoese’s son (others say 
a Venetian) born at Bristow, professing himself,” 
&c.; yet, on the same page, with his usual 
felicitous way of doing things, he contradicts 
this by asserting from “ Peter Martyr of An- 
gleria, (that) Sebastian Cabot (was) a Venetian 
born, whomme yet but in manner an infant his 
parents carried with them into England, having 
occasion to resort thither for trade.” Now as 
Peter Martyr says, “Cabot is my friend (see 
Barrett, p. 174.) whom I use familiarly, and de- 
light to have him sometimes keep me company in 
my own house,” he is more likely to be correct, 
from his intimate personal knowledge of the man, 
in his statement that Cabot was “ a Venetian born,” 
than those writers are who, without such personal 
acquaintance, and speaking of him only at second- 
hand, claim Bristol as his birthplace. Farther on 
in the same page, Barrett says that Martyr's ac- 
count of Cabot’s voyage, “being given by his 
JSriend and intimate associate, who might have it 
from Cabot’s own mouth, it is most likely to be 
true and genuine ;” if so, then why should not 
Martyr's statement, that Cabot was “a Venetian 
born,” which also he in all probability “ had from 
Cabot’s own mouth,” be entitled to the same amount 
of credit ? Georce Price (City Librarian). 





7” 


FENCIBLE LIGHT DRAGOONS, 
(2™ S. v. 110.) 
In complying with the question specified above, 
it is necessary to advert to the then existing poli- 


yeres, whereby he was thought to | 


tical affairs both of France and this country. On 
| March 25, 1794, his Majesty (Geo. III.), in a 
message to the House of Commons, accused the 
Seon of menacing this country with invasion, 
and announced his having augmented our land 
forces, with his determination still farther to in- 
crease them, and to destine them for such services 
as might be deemed necessary. Nor was the do- 
mestic state of Great Britain such as could be 
viewed without apprehension of its tranquillity 
| being disturbed : there were several trials for se- 
dition in Scotland, and one person (Robert Watt) 
| was convicted of high treason, and executed at Edin- 
| burgh; and in England we may adduce the State 
rosecution of Messrs. Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
helwall, without alluding to others. At this 
period the National Convention, having abolished 
monarchy upon the execution of Louis XVL., 
| made Paris one scene of anarchy and bloodshed, 
| and, incredible as it may appear, from fifty to sixty 
unfortunate creatures were sent to the scaffold 
daily by the Revolutionary Criminal Tribunal. 

All these facts conspired to create a great sen- 
sation throughout this country, and roused an 
immediate feeling of counteraction to such great 
and impending dangers, both foreign and domes- 
tic; and meetings in the several counties were 
directly called, which were attended by the ma- 
gistrates and all influential persons, and a 
tions to considerable amounts were immediately 
contributed, to promote the objects which those 
assembled had in view. 

Weare in possession of collectanea of matters re- 
lating to the county of Surrey, for a period em- 
bracing much of the last and the present century, 
with considerable extracts from newspapers, and 
which will, for the most part, furnish a specimen 
of what was effected in other counties. Meetings 
having been held at Kingston and at Epsom, it 
was agreed, at an adjourned meeting at the latter 
place, on Wednesday, April 30, 1794, to raise six 
troops of Surrey Fencible Cavalry. At another 
meeting on May 14, subscriptions had come in to 
the amount of 15,0662. 17s., and George Lord 
Onslow, Lord Lieutenant of the county, laid be- 
fore the Committee his Majesty's gracious appro- 
bation of the offer to raise the Fencible Licht 
Dragoons, to be called the Surrey Regiment. Lord 
Onslow was gazetted as colonel, and head-quarters 
were at Richmond, where the recruiting was very 
successful, as well as in the county generally. 
The regiment was reviewed October 24 follow- 
ing, and shortly after were ordered to Colchester. 
The next summer they were encamped on Lexden 
Heath, near Colchester, and here they were sent 
for express at midnight, on account of riots at 
Saffron-Walden, on which duty they acquitted 
themselves to the satisfaction of the Marquis of 
Cornwallis, and received his warmest thanks in 
general orders. From camp they were ordered to 
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Gloucester, and there they were called on to quell 
riots at Newnham, where the mob had plundered 
a vessel laden with flour; for which two men were 
condemned and suffered death. 

The number of these regiments was thirty, but 
being raised for service in Great Britain, and the 
government wishing them to extend their services 
to Ireland, and not above twelve agreeing to do 
80, it was decided to disband them ; and the Sur- 
rey regiment was disbanded at Staines, Middlesex, 
on March 27, 1800. This was a very fine regi- 
ment, as will appear from the following, extracted 
from The Times of Wednesday, February 26, 
1800: — 

“On Monday last (the 24th) the Prince of Wales 
breakfasted with Lord Onslow at Richmond. On this 
occasion the whole regiment of Surrey Fencible Cavalry 
was drawn out on the Green, for His Royal Highness’s 
inspection. This regiment is about to be disbanded, and 
it is the Prince’s wish that this fine body of men should 
enlist into his regiment of Light Dragoons” (the 10th, 
or Prince of Wales’s own regiment of Light Dragoons). 


Regenvs. 


IRISH HIGH SHERIFFS. 
(2™ §. ii. 508. ; iii. 76.) 

Apusa will find in that great (though lament- 
ably imperfect) repertory of the official history of 
Treland, the Liber Munerum publicorum Hibernia, 
vol. i. part iv. pp. 155—160., a list of the sheriffs 
and commissioners (or justices) of the peace for 
the several Irish counties, temp. Caroli II. (1663 
—1683) compiled from the Records of the Hana- 
per at the Chancery of Dublin. 

At p. 195. of the 3rd part of the same volume 
there is a farther imperfect list of the high she- 
riffs during the reign of George III. It extends 
from 1761 to 1776, and from 1785 to 1815, the 
intermediate years (1777—1784) being omitted. 
The succession of high sheriffs is given in the 
order of counties, arranged alphabetically, from 
Antrim to Roscommon, with which the list unfor- 
tunately terminates, the remaining six counties, 
from Sligo to Wicklow, being deficient. 

I am unable to discover what work of your late 
valued and lamented contributor Mr. Fereuson 
is mentioned (2 S. iii. 76.) by Mz. Warp, under 
the title of Exchequer Notes, as containing “the 
most perfect known list” of Irish high sheriffs, 
Would he farther enlighten us whether these 
Notes have been printed? or, if still in manu- 
script, where they are to be seen ? 

A document of such interest would well deserve 
to be published ; deficiencies might be supplied 
from the offices of the Clerks of the Crown and 
secretaries of the Grand Juries of the several 
counties, as well as from the records of the 
Court of Exchequer and the Hanaper Office in 
Dublin. 








Any farther information on this subject will be 
acceptable. 

While treating of the succession of legal officials 
in Ireland, I may remark that a very full and ac- 
curate list of the chancellors, judges, and other 
great law officers of the Crown in Ireland, by 
Constantine J. Smyth, Esq., was published in 1839 
(London, Henry Butterworth, 12mo.), with co- 
pious indexes, which render it valuable as a book 
of reference. 

I have also in my possession a similar work on 
the succession of the higher law officers in Eng- 
land, published anonymously in 1685, 12mo. pp. 
296. As it is very rare I shall give the title : 

“Chronica Juridicialia; or, a General Calendar of the 
Years of our Lord God, and those of the several Kings of 
England, from the First Year of William the Conqueror, 
successively down to this First Year of the Reign of our 
Most Dread Sovereign K. James II. Together with a 
Chronological Table of the Names of all the Lord Chan- 
cellors, and Lord Keepers of the Great Seal of England, 
Justices of the King’s-Bench and Common-Pleas, Basons 
of the Exchequer, and Serjeants at Law. . ... . 
To which is added A Catalogue of all those Arch-Bishops 
and Bishops who have been intrusted with the most emi- 
nent and honorary Places in the Civil State of this King- 
dom. London, printed for H. Sawbridge, at the Bible on 
Ludgate Hill, and T. Simmons, at the Prince’s Arms in 
Ludgate Street, mpcxxxy.” 

An index nominum is appended. Can you in- 
form me who was the author? Mr. Haydn might 
have consulted both these volumes for his Book 
of Dignities with advantage. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 

[ Chronica Juridicialia is by Edward Cooke of the Middle 
Temple. The third edition (1739?) contains a continu- 
ation, comprised in an Appendix separately paged. A 
copy of the first edition, 1735, in the British Museum, 
contains some valuable manuscript notes by Mr. Charles 
Bush, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards Clerk of the Records in the Tower, from the 
Records of which, and his various reading, he has cor- 
rected many errors, and inserted a list of the Masters of 
the Rolls, and other things omitted by the author. ] 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Whitfiel?’s Eloquence (2 8. vy. 109.) — The 
Sermon of Whitfield’s, to which Dr. Rimpavutt 
refers, is printed as the last of his Sermons on Im- 
portant Subjects, No. uxxv. The edition, which I 
have before me, is published by Baynes, a.p. 1825. 
The words, which Dr. Rimsavutt quotes, do not 
indeed occur precisely in the form nor in the con- 
nexion he supposes, but in substance they are the 
same. 

The first paragraph, for example, does not stand 
at the commencement of the Sermon, but after a 
long exordium ; and is as follows : — 

“ You’ all know, that sheep, of all creatures in the 
world, are the most apt to stray and be lost; Christ’s 
people may justly, in that respect, be compared to sheep ; 
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therefore, in the introduction to our Morning Service, we 
say, ‘ We have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost 


a 

“Turn out a horse, or a dog, and they will find their 
a home; but a sheep wanders about; he bleats here 
and there, as much as to say, ‘ dear stranger, shew me 
my way home again:’ thus Christ’s sheep are too apt to 
wander from the fold; having their eye off the great 
Shepherd, they go into this field and that field, over this 
hedge and that, and often return home with the loss of 
their wool.” 


It is after a very considerable interval that the 
next paragraph follows : — 


“TI remember I heard good Dr. Maryat, who was a 
good market-language preacher, once say at Pinner’s- 
hall (I hope that pulpit will always be filled with such 
preachers), ‘ God has got a great dog to fetch his sheep back,’ 
says he. So when Christ’s sheep wander, he lets the 
devil go after them, and suffers him to bark at them, 
who, instead of driving them farther off, is made a means 
to bring them back again to Christ’s fold.” 





The closing sentence of Dr. Ruwpaurt’s quota- 
tion occurs (with slight variation) a little before 
the conclusion, which is couched in these urgent 
terms : — 


“O that it may be a farewell-sermon to you: that it 
may be a means of your taking farewell of the world, the 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of 
life. O come, come, come, to the Lord Jesus Christ: to 
him I leave you. 

“ And you, dear sheep, that are already in his hands, 
O may God keep you from wandering: God keep you 
near Christ’s feet; I do not care what shepherds keep you, 
so you are kept near the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. The Lord God keep you, lift up the light of his 
countenance upon you, and give you peace. Amen.” 


C. W. Brxeuam., 


The Adventures of Wm. Bingfield (2 8. v. 
108.) — Your correspondent is mistaken in sup- 

sing that Sir Walter Scott had not seen this 

k, as the following extract from Southey’s 
Common Place Book, iii. 711. will show : — 


“For the kitchen’ is all the Monthly Review says of it. 

“Walter Scott showed me the book at Ashiestiel. It 
had given him as much pleasure as Peter Wilkins had 
given me.” 


Of the same class of books is 


“ The Narrative of the Life and astonishing Adventures 
of John Daniel, a Smith at Royston in Hertfordshire, 
containing the melancholy occasion of his travels; his 
shipwreck on a desolate island; way of life there; his 
accidental discovery of a woman for his companion; their 
peopling the island; a description of an engine invented 

y his son Jacob, on which he flew to the moon, with 
some account of its inhabitants; his return, and acci- 
dental fall into the habitation of a sea-monster, with 
whom he lived two years; his farther excursions in 
search of England; his residence in Lapland, and travels 
to Norway, from whence he arrived at Aldborough; and 
farther transactions till his death in 1711, aged 97. Illus- 
trated with several copperplates, Lond., 1751, 12mo., 3s.” 


Of this book the Monthly Review, vol. v. p. 518., 


says, that “ John Daniel has rather more nature 
and morality than Peter Wilkins, and Peter has 








rather better diction than John.” I cannot find 
either of these books of adventures in the British 
Museum. Zeus. 


Perkin Warbeck (2™ §. v, 110,) —Mr. Hardy’s 
attention having been directed to the Query of 
A. S. A. touching Perkin Warbeck, he has re- 
quested me to reply to it. AsI am at present 
engaged in editing, under the directions of the 
Master of the Rolls, Bernard André’s “ Life of 
Henry VIL.,” and some other historical materials 
relating to that reign, any such records as Mrs. 
Shelley alludes to as being among the series for- 
merly at the Tower would be of the greatest pos- 
sible interest to me. But I cannot say that I have 
met with them, nor can Mr, Hardy recall any such 
to his remembrance. The nearest thing to deci- 
sive evidence upon the point appears to me to be 
the documents printed by Sir Frederic Madden 
in the article alluded to by your correspondent 
(Archeol. xxvii. 153.), where it is shown that 
Warbeck himself, on the supposition of his being 
the true Duke of York, misstated his own age by 
two years in a letter to the Queen of Spain. He 
also in the same letter considerably weakens the 
modern argument, that the murder of the princes 
was not generally believed by contemporaries, for 
he distinctly says that his brother Edward V. was 
murdered, and that he himself was only saved 
from the like fate by the intercession of a certain 
lord, whose name he does not mention. I may 
add that a contemporary poet, in an ode presented 
to the king on the birth of Prince Arthur, and 
therefore presumably written long before War- 
beck’s appearance, asserts the murder of the 
princes in the most unequivocal terms, Speaking 
of Edward IV. he says — 

“Hic moriens fratri natos commisit utrosque : 

Hos male commissos perdidit ille ferox. 
Atque ubi de medio dominos geminosque nepotes 
Sustulit, assumpsit non sua regna sibi.” 

I perceive, indeed, that there are still some 
writers who are inclined to credit Perkins’s preten- 
sions ; but for my own part, though I once be- 
lieved in them myself, I confess I have long since 
viewed the attempt of Warbeck in the same light 
as that of Lambert Simnel. James GAIRDNER. 


Contrition of the Ancients at the point of Death 
(2™ S. v. 109.) —Contrition for sin is a sentiment 
alien to polytheism. The crimes recorded of the 
classical deities were, in effect, motives for their 
commission. (Terentii Eunuchus, iii. v. 34.; Ovid, 
Metam. ix. 789.; Trist. ii. 287.) Nevertheless, 
Diogenes Laertius (v. 54.) relates of the atheistic 
philosopher Bion, that on his death-bed he 
changed his opinion, and repented of the sins he 
had committed against God. The notion of peni- 
tence for offences against the gods scarcely ever 
presents itself in polytheism. Their offerings and 
prayers had regard to the conciliation of the dei- 
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ties, with a view to some pros 


benefit ; for spiritual or eternal benefits do not | Ab 


seem at all to have occupied the heathen mind. 
Even the concluding scene of Socrates, depicted 
by Xenophon and Plato, leaves the result arrived 
at by Cicero (De Inventione, i. 29.), that philoso- 
phy can reckon a future state of rewards and 
punishments, only among the probabilia. The 


tive temporal | neral Horneck, whose monument is in Westminster 


bey, was also his child. The reverend gentle- 


| man’s daughter married Robert Barnevelt, Esq., 


by whom she had three sons. The two eldest died 
issueless ; the third left a daughter, who was the 
grandmother of the writer of this note. After Mr. 


| Barnevelt’s death, his widow married, secondly, 


cultivated Greek, according to Tholuck, believed | 


in no future state; as, for example, Polybius 
(xvi. xii. 9.); Pausanias (ii. 5.) ; and Simonides 
(Stobeus, 117.) The second Alcibiades [of Plato] 


is designed to show that prayer itself should be | 


seldom, if at all, addressed to the gods, lest a per- 
son should unconsciously pray for great evils upon 
himself, whilst thinking that he prays for good ; 
and lest the gods should not happen to be ina 
disposition to grant what he happens to pray for. 
Particular prayers, as for rain, are objected to by 
Marcus Antoninus (v. 5.), and Socrates prayed 
simply for what was good, leaving the gods to de- 
cide, as knowing better than himself, what was or 
was not for his good (Xenoph. Mem. Soc. . iii. 2.). 
Some of the philosophers decided not to pray at 
all (Clem. Alex. Stromat. vii. 722.). See Tholuck 
on Heathenism (Biblical Cabinet, No. xxviii.). 

T. J. Buckron, 

Lichfield. 


See The Gods of Greece, translated from the 
German of Schiller, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
Joun Hussanp. 
Berwick. 


Jews forbidden to read Ezechiel (2™ S. v. 88, 
119.) — The author of Household Words is fully 
borne out in his statement, by the high authority 
of St. Jerom, who writes thus in his Proemium on 
Ezechiel, addressed to Eustachium : 


“Cujus difficultatem Hebreorum probat traditio. Nam 


tricesimum annum impleverit, nec principia Geneseos, 





nec Canticum Canticorum, nec hujus voluminis exordium, | 


et finem legere permittitur: ut ad perfectam scientiam, 
et mysticos intellectus plenum humane nature tempus 
accedat.” 

F. C. H. 


Jews under thirty years of age are warned not 


Capt. Warre of Isleworth, who died before her. 
Philip wrote an ode, a copy of which is in my 
library, inscribed to the Earl of Wharton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. London, 1709. He is 
styled LL.B. It consists of fourteen leaves. 
Thorpe had in his Catalogue, 1849, a Funeral 
Sermon on the Death o Lady Guildford, Ato. 
1699, by Philip Horneck. He is introduced in 
the Dunciad. J. M. 


Bellot Family (2 §. iii. 469.) —I think, though 
these remarks are made with all due deference to 
your correspondent Mr. Wm. Henry Bextor, 
that he has made one or two trifling mistakes in 
regard to the Halls of Great and Little Moreton. 

Great Moreton Hall was pulled down some 
years ago, and in its place the present castellated 
mansion erected by George Holland Ackers, a 
the proprietor and Lord of the Manor. The old 
hall was often called in the neighbourhood Bellot 
Hall, from the name of its former owners. Their 
monuments yet exist in a chancel at the end of 
the south aisle of the beautiful church at Astbury, 
in which parish the estate is situated. 

About a mile farther, on the road to Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, is situated the fine old picturesque 
mansion Litile Moreton Hall. It is built of tim- 
ber and plaster chiefly, and is one of the most in- 
teresting structures in the county of Chester, or, 
in fact, in England. Engravings of it have fre- 
quently been published. 

This was the property of the ancient family of 


nisi quis apud eos wtatem sacerdotalis ministerii, id est, | Moreton of Little Moreton, and the last male de- 


scendant in the direct line was Sir William More. 
ton, Knt., Recorder of London, who died circa 
1763. He lies buried under an altar-tomb in a 
chancel at the end of the north aisle of Astbury 
church. On his death, the descendants in the 


| female line assumed the name of Moreton; and 


to read the first and last chapters of Ezechiel’s pro- | 


phecy. J. H. Lexcn will find the authority for 
this in Dr. Gill's Commentary on the Bible, and in 


Calmet's Preface to Ezechiel in his Sainte Bible | Moreton’s death. 


en Latin et en Francais, 17 vols. 4to., Paris, 1772 ; | 


vol. x. p. 510. 
teresting Note by the result of inquiries whether 
the Hebrew Bible is used in Jewish schools, or to 
what extent the reading of it is encouraged by 
that nation. 


Hornech Family (2™ §. iv. 491.) — It is not im- 
robable that Philip was a son of Dr. Anthony 


orneck. We have always understood that Ge- 


Mr. Leecu might make an in- | 
|—This Richard Powell of 1639 can easily be 


| identified as the father-in-law of Milton. 





the family is yet existing, I think, in the county 
of Kent. OXonrENsIs, 


P.S. Not having a local history at hand, I am 
unable to supply the exact date of Sir William 


Powell of Fostill (Forest Hill?) (2 S. iv. 70.) 


That he 
resided on his manorial estate at Forest Hill, near 


G. 0. | Oxford, from 1620—1640 is evident from several 


records. As regards the old way of spelling 
Forest Hill, I may mention that in Domesday it 
is written Fostel; in other old records, Forsthull. 

I have searched the register at Forest Hill, and 














—s 
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gather from it that Richard and Anne Powell had 
six sons and four daughters. But what is more 
worthy of remark is the pe between this 
register and the extracts given by Dr. Bliss from 
the Oxford Matriculation register. In the parish 
register I do not find the baptism of any Thomas 
Powell entered, but that Richard, son of Richard 
Powell, was baptized June 10, 1621. I also find 
that James Powell was baptized Oct. 5, 1623, which 
does not tally with the age given from the Matri- 
culation register. 

It is just possible’ that Dr. Bliss may have 
wrongly transcribed one name or figure, as I per- 
ceive to have been somewhat the case with the 
editor of “ N. & Q.” in the answer to Mr. James 
Know gs’ Query. The passage quoted from 
Wood's Life, p. 127., is erroneously transcribed 
by the interpolation of the word “ born.” 
2 Wood does not say that he was born at Sandford, 
but that he simply went over there from Oxford 
to take note of some of its antiquities.* He was 
born some thirty years before in a house opposite 
Merton College. W.F.C 


Medieval Interments (2™ §S. v. 88.) —T. B. 
will find much information on the subject of me- 
dizwval burials in the second volume of Dr. Rock’s 
Church of our Fathers (Dolman). He should also 
consult Mores Catholici; but as that work has no 
index it will be a wearisome task, but he will be 


repaid by the references he will find to other | 


sources of information. A glance at the authori- 
ties quoted by the author of Compitum, in the last 
chapter of the seventh book, will be useful. 

The following works contain something to the 
purpose : — 

* Wills and Inventories of the Northern Counties (Sur- 
tees Society).” 

“Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society).” 

“ Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane.” 

“ Herbert’s History of the London Livery Companies.” 

“ Beacon’s Relics of Rome.” 

“The Index to the Parker Society’s Publications.” 
And all Guild-books and Churchwardens’ accounts earlier 
than 1560. 

Two medieval hearse-cloths or palls exist in 
London; one in the possession of the Fishmon- 
gers’, the other of the Saddlers’ Company. 


I think some ancient biers are yet to be found. | 
Ihave an impression that I have seen one in a | 
village church in Yorkshire; perhaps Campsal. | 


There was one during the memory of persons now 
alive in Northorpe church in this county, but it is 
not to be found now. Epwarp Pracock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, near 
Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


Parochial Libraries (1* S. vii. 193.) —In the 


arvise, better known as “ Dove's Chamber,” over | 
J , 


the south porch of St. Neot’s church, is a parochial 
- P P 





{* We find the passage was correctly transcribed, but 
Mr. Compositor has inserted the word “born.” — Ep. ] 


Anthony | 


library, of which about fifty volumes are “ sup- 
sed to be Dr. Bray's ;” twenty-two were given 
v the Rev. J. Cole, Rector of the adjoining 
parish of Eynesbury, and a few more are from 
unknown donors. ‘The books are chiefly in toler- 
able condition ; the subject, divinity. In a paro- 
chial library at Gravely Rectory, near St. Neots, 
I saw afew years since an odd volume of Walton's 
Polyglott Bible. Another odd volume, besides a 

complete set, is in the Beccles parochial library. 
Josern Rrx. 


St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire. 


Button's Epitaph (2™ S. v. 107.) — Closely 
allied to this is a scrap I have just found on a 
Button-hole : — 


“Which is the deepest, the longest, the broadest, and 
the smallest grave in this churchyard?’ said a pedestrian 
to his companion, while meditating among the tombs at 
Esher. 

“* Why,’ replied he, ‘it is that in which Miles Button 
is buried; for it is Miles below the sod, miles in length, 
miles in breadth, and yet after all, it is but a button- 
hole.’ ” 





H. T. Erracomss. 


Double Christian Names (2"4 S. iv. 376.) — At 
the contest for a registrar for the North Riding of 
the county of York, between J. S. Walton and 
R. W. C. Peirse, Esqrs., in 1829, when 1282 free- 
holders voted and paired off, there appear to have 
been no less than 87 with more than one Chris- 
| tian name, and 6 with more than two. 
| At the contest for a registrar for the West Rid- 

ing, between the Hon. Arthur Lascelles, T. B. 
Hodgson, and J. Stephenson, Esqrs., in 1842, 
| when 3801 freeholders voted and paired off, 355 
| had more than one Christian name, and 10 more 
than two. C. J. D. Increpew. 


Henley (2™ §. i. 454.) —The inquirer who 
sought information respecting Henley-on-Thames, 
may find the names of incumbents from 1521 to 
| 1707, evidently with some omissions, in Browne 
| Willis’s MSS., fol. xlv., in the Bodleian. E. M. 


Richard Fitz-Ralph [R. Armachanus] (2™ S. v. 
110.) —“ Is it known where this MS. is now pre- 
| served? If lost, as I fear, are there any known 
transcripts of it, and where ?” 

I was informed by the Rev. Philip Hale, ex- 
librarian of Abp. Tenison’s library, not many 
months since, that the collection remains intact in 
| the building formerly used as the reading room, 
| 42, Castle Street, Leicester Square. Of the trans- 
| lation by John de Trevisa of the Latin sermon of 

Radulph, or Fitz-Rauf, Archbishop of Armagh, 
| Nov. 8, 1357, there are, I believe, several copies 
in various collections. Among the Harl. MSS. 
1900; in the library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, see Translations of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society; A Descriptive Cutalogue of the 
Manuscripts and Scarce Books in the Library of St. 
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John's College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Morgan 
Cowie, Cambridge, 1843, 4to., p. 77.; in the Chet- 
ham Library, Manchester. 
thirteen leaves, beginning “Demeth noght by 
preface bote rygtfol dom ye deme,” Joh. viii. 5. 

This learned tract against Mendicant Friars, 
which has escaped Bale and Pits, is noticed in 
Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq., vol. i. p. 141. 


Bretiotuecan CuerHam. | 


Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


At a time like the present, when the propriety of 
abolishing the Oaths abjuring the Descendants of the 
Stuarts, in order to facilitate the admission of Jews into 


Parliament, is under the consideration of the Legislature, | ‘ 
| Barer's Fesrvs. 


a work which should give the public an authentic history 
of. those descendants is surely one to command general 
attention. Such a history may indeed be called a deside- 
ratum in Anglican literature, for no attempt has hitherto 
been made to collect an authentic history of the Roman 
Catholic Branches of this once illustrious and most unfor- 
tunate House. The task has, however, at length been 
undertaken by a gentleman who has displayed great in- 
dustry in his researches, and produced a volume cal- 
culated to interest the genealogist, inform political men, 
and amuse the general reader. The Descendants of the 
Stuarts, An unchronicled page in England's History: By 
William Townend, is certainly a well-timed and very 
curious book. 

The new volumes of the collected edition of the Works 
of Thomas Carlyle contain those two especial favourites 
of Mr. Carlyle’s many admirers, Sartor Resartus, first 
published in Fraser’s Magazine in 1831, and his Lectures 
on Heroes, “ Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true 
book,” are the author’s own words; and these are indeed 
* true books.” 

Mr. John Russell Smith has just added to his Library 
of Old Authors two volumes which will be very acceptable 
to the lovers of our Elizabethan Literature. They are 
The Dramatic Works of John Lilly (the Euphuist). With 
Notes and some Account of his Lifeand Writings, by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A., &c. Lilly, known to all as the author 
of Euphues and his England, and by the influence which 
that work exercised on the language of the courtiers, 
was not only esteemed very highly by many of his con- 
temporaries, some of whom did not hesitate to rank him 
before Shakspeare, but has numbered among his admirers 
in-our own time those lovers of true poetry, Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb. 
vice by republishing his Dramatic Works, 
good judgment in entrusting the editing of them to 
Mr. Fairbolt, 4 gentleman who exhibits great care and 
assiduity in every work he undertakes. This edition of 
Lilly will add to Mr. Fairholt’s literary reputation. 

Books Recnivep. — Bothwell, a Poem, in Six Parts, 
by William Edmondstoune Aytoun. Third Edition, re- 
vised. This historical Monologue has not reached the 
honour of a third edition undeservedly; for it contains 
many passages of great beauty, and the author has 
shown his sense of the favour with which it was ori- 
ginally received by the pains which he has bestowed on 
its revision. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Philosophical Institution 
of Edinburgh. A most useful and carefully-compiled 
Catalogue of a library of ten thousand well-selected 
yolumes. 


This copy contains | 


| Jomw Box for 1857 (Second- 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
A pomebiet. 
ng. 
‘4 Vals, 


Kans anno rts Derewpers. 
Deowsan's Porms. By D. Lai 
Mus. Orue's New Tares. ) 
Se.ectep Erionams oF senmas. Translated into English by Thomas 
May. 8yo. London 
Zeneub Macaatne for ‘the ears 1773, 1774, 1778, 1780, 1783. ° 
Vavconan (Hanay), Stces Scintittans. 1655. 
mania Reviviva. 1678. 
Kinxe Warre's Poems, Lerrens, ann Fracmants. 
3 Vols. Svo. 1807. 
Kinase Warre's Poems, &c. 


Edited by Southey. 


1802. 


| *-* Tatars, feting particulars and lowest price, ca: 


0 Messas. Bert & Darvy, Publishers ot GOT ES np 
QUERIES.” “186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the followi 
the gentlemen by whom they are req 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Pora’s Woass. By Warton. Vol IX. 


Exos’s Onsomar Lerrens. Second Series. 4 Vols. 1827 (boards). 
Rerrosractive Review. Nos. 


27. 
Drrro Second | 2 Vols. (boards or parts). 
Wanted by Thomas G. Stevenson, Bookseller, Edinburgh. 


Books to be sent direct to 
, and whose names and ad- 


1797 (boards). 


Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 
Wanted by Mr..J. Pope, Bookseller, Hackney. 


Rares’ Jovawar. Vol. I. 

End of Gestra Romanonem, circa 1473. 
eatchwords, paging, &c. Thirty-eight lines in a page. 
mark i is a black-letter r, sometimes upside down. 

One page (viz. G. mr. ) of Eaasmues’ Excutario~n Murrs Xrtawt. 
Wynkyn de Worde. 1533. 

Wanted by the Re 


In double columns, without 
The water- 


v. J. C. Jackson, Hackney. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


We have mislaid this correapondent's address, and desire 
Will he say where a letter will find him? He 
PP. 268. 376. 


Errionnaca. 
to communicate with him. 
is referred to our last vol., 

Tue Osstanic Sociery. We have to repeat for the information of 
several correspondents, that “ the Annual Subscription of 53." may be 
paid to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. John O' Daly, 9, Anglesey Street, 
—< 

W. R. will find a notice by Mr. 
Maiherie, in which occur the lines 
“ Rose elle a vécu ce t vivent les Roses 
L’espace d'un matin 
in our \st S. li, p. 105. See also a curious Note on the passage in the same 
vol., p. 245. 

Brianc Cocarsien. Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry, 14s. 

Dopo. The List of the Army of William III. described by Mr. Dur- 
rant Cooper, is now in the Lonpon Lasrany, St. James's Seuans. 

B.C. The Warrant for the funeral expenses of Charles I. to which 
our ep nt refers is printed in“ N. & Q.,” 2nd 58. ii. 165. 

. (Loughborough) twill " 4 article respecting a John Shakspeare 
te = St iw. J. inour ist 8. xi 
G. R. L. will find, in the first vol. ae 2nd 8. pp. 28. 46., much illue- 
tration of the history of Hvou Sreae. 
Lyaa;G. Thanked, but anticipated. 


T. will see a Query about Valentines in the present number almost 
identical with his own. 


Singer of the beautiful poem by 


A Lever or Goopv Booxs. There can be no doubt that gas does 


| great injury to the bindings of books. 
Mr. Smith has therefore done good ser- | 
and shown | 


P.H.Z. The eighth Article vw the Church of England with due cau- 
tion styles the { post! les’ Creed, “ that which is commonly called the 
ipostles’ Creed.” But although not of the Apostles’ immediate framing 
(says Lord Chancellor King), yet it may be truly styled apostolical, not 
only because it contains the sum of the Apostles’ doctrine, but also because 
the age thereof is so great, that its birth must be fetched from the very 
apostolic times. 

M. E. (Philadelphia.) F. Spence’s translation of Lue: ian was published 
in 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1684 Dryden thus notices it: “ I do not think it 
worth my while to rake into the filth of so scandalous av ersion. 


Dopo. There are three editions of The Nobility of the British Gentry, 


by Sir James Lawrence, in the British Museum 


Enrarom.—2nd 8. v. 94. col. ii. 1. 8., for “ Lyrical” read “ Spiritual.” 

“ Norgs anv Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Pants. ption for Stamrep Coors for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including t Half- 
yearly Inoex) is \1s. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orda tn 
favour of Messas. Bett ano Dacpy , 186. Fiser Sraeert, E.C.; to whous 
also all Commonications von tax Eorron should be addressed. 


—Wuy Burn Gas 2 ix Dayrime? 
REFLECTORS diffuse the healthful light 
ufactory, 69. Fleet Street. 


[ Advertisement. 
— CHAPPUIS'S PATE 
of day into all dark places.— 





